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he says he’s too busy 


NOT to see you... 


What's on this caller's card that opens the door to a 
busy executive's office. 

It’s just a symbol in the corner —the 2 of Burroughs. 
You see, that symbol stands for an organization whose 
job is to help save time. Through daily contact with 
all kinds of business, Burroughs is familiar with 
current problems in figuring, accounting and _ sta- 
tistical procedures—and how they are being solved. 
Burroughs knows time-saving trends in machine 
application. Burroughs has a complete line of machines 
that get figure work done in less time, at less cost, with 
less effort. 

That is why busy men welcome the visit of a Burroughs 
representative. They know it takes time to save time. 
They know that time spent with a Burroughs man is a 
good investment. Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 2) 
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You could look directly 

through the clear glass 

of Edison's first lamp 

and see the hot filament. 

While this may have 

been interesting, the glare 
made it unpleasant. Many attempts 
were made to diffuse the light and cut 
the glare by coating the bulb, without 
loss of too much light. 


A General Electric lamp researcher 
named Marvin Pipkin was the first to 
offer a practical inside frosting for 
lamps. His method, per- 
fected in 1925, was a 
milestone in lamp re 
The G-E inside 
frosted incandescent 
lamp is stall today the one 
most commonly used. 


searc h 


But during years of 
work on many _ varied 
lighting projects, Pipkin 
kept up the search for a 

194: still better coating. He 
Ahimsa. has found it —a new silica 
finish that diffuses the light almost per 
fectly and gives softer, more beautiful 
illumination. It is used in the G-E 
Deluxe-White Lamp now on the market. 


has come onl¥ after thousands of ex 
periments an years of investigation 
It illustrates again how General Electric 
emphasizes research and creative think 
ing, encourages fertile minds to follow 
their own imaginative bent, and so 
stays in the forefront of scientific and 
engineering development. 


This new fic of Marvin Pipkin 


ou can prut! your confidence in. 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 




















THE CASE OF THE 


Expanding Spandrel 


Night and day, winter and summer, year 
after year, for more than twenty-six years 
vertical area 


aluminum spandrels (the 


between windows in’ skyscrapers) were 


exposed to the weather . and nothing 
happened. 
That was proof enough for the architects. 
Proof that Aleoa 


used for spandrels stood up in all kinds 


Aluminum Castings 


of weather, resisted corrosion, kept up 


their good appearance, never needed 
maintenance, 

“Aluminum works so well for spandrels,” 
reasoned the architects, “why not expand 
make entire walls of it?” They 


Aleoa 


its use... 
came to Aleoa with their ideas. 
engineers had kept pace. 
methods for making complete walls were 
ready. New ways had been found to make 


aluminum cheaper and more useful. 


A L 4 OF FIRST 


Today you will see aluminum-clad 
buildings going up in every part of the 
country. These buildings are 


build. 


walls never will need expensive painting 


quick and 


inexpensive to Their aluminum 
or repairs. 

This case is typical of the history of 
Aleoa and of the men and women who 
work for it. While aluminum was proving 
itself in small applications, Alcoa engineers 
were perfecting the methods for large 
scale production and fabrication. Within 
the lifetime of men now living, this com- 
pany has grown to be one of America’s 
great industries. New developments now 
underway in Aleoa’s laboratories are point- 


ing the wav to even more widespread 
uses for aluminum in the vears ahead. 
ALUMINUM Company oF America, 2140 


Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


[ALCOA] 


in ALUMINUM 





WHAT IS AN AGRONOMIST? 


FiRMAN E. Bear, Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 


and Head of the Souls Department, College ot {griculture, 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, \. J. 


Dr. Bear received the degrees of bachelor of science and master of science at Ohio 
State University and his doctor of philosophy degree from the University of Wisconsin 
Early in his career he served as head of the soils departments of Ohio State University 


and West Virginia University. 


From 1929 to 1938, 


as director of agricultural research 


for the American Cyanemid 


Company, Dr. Bear traveled throughout the Lnited States, over much of Europe, and in 


Canada, Mexico, and Central America. 


Later as a graduate student, he spent a year at L’Institute Agronomique, Paris, and 


still later an additional year was 
Berlin. 
Sea. 


spent in 


industrial research at I. G. 
He was also a delegate to the International Nitrogen Conference on the Adriatic 


Farbenindustrie, 


Dr. Bear is editor-in-chief of the leading publication in its field, Soil Science, a 


technical monthly devoted to research 


nvestigations. 


He is president and fellow of the 


and 


experimentation in 


all phases of soil 


{merican Society of Agronomy, past president of 


the Soil Science Society of America, past vice-president of Section O and fellow, American 
{ssociation for the Advancement of Science, and chairman of the Northeastern Regional 


Soil Research Committee, of the 
States, and of the Collaborators of the U. 
Ithaca, N. Y 


He is also a vice-president of the Soil Conservation Society of 


of the American Chemical Soc tety, the 
Beta Kappa, and Sigma Xi. 
His name is listed in Who's Who in 


{merican 


National Collaborators on Soil Research in the United 


Soil, Plant, and Nutrition Laboratory at 


{merica and a member 


Society of Plant Physiologists, Phi 


He is a member-at-large of the National Research Council 
{merica. 


Two textbooks written by Dr. Bear are “Theory and Practice in the l se of Fertilizers” 


and “Soils and Fertilizers.” 


He is the co-author of three other 


books and of many bul 


letins, circulars and journal articles, both scientific and popular 


ba of today’s most popular topics of con- 
versation is that of population in relation 


to the food supply. 


The rate of increase in 
population is now very high over most of the 
earth. In the United States. our annual in 
crease is over 1! million, and our population 
is expected to reach the 150-million mark in 
1950 

As a result of the growing population pres 


old 


been getten out and dusted off and now again 


sure. the musty Malthusian principle has 
occupies a prominent place in world thinking 
This prin iple is that war. famine, and pesti- 
lence are the only real controls for population 
growth In other words, population tends to 
increase up to the limit that is set by the food 
supply 

It is quite apparent that the United States 


of Ameri 
peoples of all the rest of the earth. 


a cannot hope to feed the hungry 


1 he feed 


ing of our home folks is about all we can do 


permanently with any degree of certainty. 
since the problems of draughts, floods, insects, 
and diseases are always with us, to say nothing 
of the possibilities of war. Yet there is every 
reason to believe that we can provide food and 
abundance for 


fiber in 200 millien people 


more or less permanently According to the 
present concepts of population experts, our 
populatior is not exper ted to increase beyond 


that level 

The most dependable control of population 
As long as 
high 
part of its 


is found in national prosperity 


this country is capable of providing a 


standard of living for the larger 


people, population growth is not expected to 
get out of hand. Agronomists have a highly 
important part to play in this connection, It 
that the 


kind of 


is up to them to see to it 


people ot 


this country have the right food and 
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A SOIL CONSERVATIONIST LOOKS OVER ONE OF THESE 


CONFORMITY WITH 


plenty of it. To insure this requires that an 
ever-increasing number of our most capable 
young 


ranks. 


ceptional and the rewards, both financially 


men be recruited into the agronomic 


The opportunities in this field are ex- 


and in the feeling of service rendered, are all 
that anyone could ask. 

Agronomists specialize in the science of 
producing the food and fiber crops that are 
required by mankind. They may be concerned 
primarily with the soil on which these crops 
are grown, as related to the yield and quality 
ot produ e. they may be interested more in 
improvement of crop plants by way of selec- 
tion and breeding. or they 


to the 


may devote their 


energies introduction of new plants 


from foreign lands. 


FIELDS THAT HAs 
His SUCCESTIONS 


BEEN PLANTED ON THE CONTOUR IN 


Different Phases of Agronomy. 


But there of 


agronomists within these two main divisions. 


are a great many varieties 
Thus the soil scientist may spend his time 
studying the origin, and classification of soils, 
he may map the soils of an area, he may ana- 
lyze soils in the laboratory. o1 


the soil flora. 


he may study 
He may be concerned primarily 
with the problems of soil conservation or he 
may be an expert in the scientific use of soil 
for of 
He may think of himself as a pedolo- 


amendments increasing acre vields 


( rops. 


gist, a soil surveyor, a soil chemist. a soil 


microbiologist. a conservationist. or a fertility 
specialist. 
The crop s ientist may devote his attention 


primarily to the introduction of new crops. 
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He may specialize in the selection and breed- 


ing of old crops: in the control of pests 


affecting crops; or in the over-all problem of 


increasing the efficiency of crop production. 
Thus he may be a plant explorer, a geneticist. 
ora production specialist. 

Some 5,000 agronomists are employed in 
research, teaching. exiension, conservation, 
and commercial activities in relation to soils 


Most of these 


men have been specially trained for the task 


and plants in the United States. 


by having taken a systematic course of study 
at an agricultural college or some similar 
scientific institution. In lieu of this, they may 
have become agronomists through years of 
practical experience under the guidance of 
those who have been so trained. 

The United States of America comprises an 
area of over 1.900 million acres. Of this. some 
400 million acres are being used in the produc- 
tion of corn, small grains, hay crops, legume 
tomatoes. 
700 


tobacco, 
Another 


acres of land are devoted to grazing purposes. 


seeds. cotton, potatoes, 


fruits and vegetables. million 
The remainder is mostly swamp, forest, moun- 
tain. or desert. 

Any different 


crop plants presents a series of problems that 


one of the several hundred 


require the attention of a number of scientists 


more « ‘ess permanently. In other words. 


one ca. ever expect to know all that can be 
known to advantage about corn, wheat. or any 
other of the food or fiber crops on which the 


nation plac es its dependence. 


Variety of Opportunities 


It is apparent from the above that there are 
openings in a great variety of fields for those 
who are interested in soils and crops. These 
openings may be in the agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, of which each state 
They be with the Soil 
Conservation Service or the Bureau of Plant 


Industry of the United States Department of 


has at least one. may 


Agriculture, either in Washington. D. C.. or 


4 FARM-CROP SPECIALIST LOOKS OVER His MOsT 


PROMISING VARIETY OF OATS 


scattered about in the several states, where 
large numbers of these men carry on research 
programs, 

Agronomists are also employed as special- 
ists by companies that are interested in the 
production of fertilizers, liming materials, 
fungicides, insecticides, and similar products 
that are essential to the production of high 
They are engaged by the 


And they 


ployed by banks, dairy companies, feed man- 


acre yields of crops. 


seed-producing agencies. are em- 


ufacturers, public utilities, and producers of 
equipment and machinery because of the need 
of these agencies to be kept informed in the 
several fields of agriculture, or because of 
some spec ial service they find it advisable to 
render agriculture. 

Training in agronomy is of value in fitting 
farm his own 


that 


a man for farming. He 
land. work for 


specializes in operating 


may 
He may some company 
large numbers of 


farms for absentee owners. He may work for 
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an insurance company that wants to help the 
farmers to whom they loan money for the pur- 
pose of purchasing land or improving it. Or 
he may be employed in any one of a great 
variety of related interprises. If, for any rea- 
son, he never actually becomes engaged in the 
occupation of an agronomist, he still has a 
liberal education that stands him in good 
stead in whatever line of endeavor he may be 
engaged. 


To become an agronomist in the true sense 


of the term, one must first equip himself with 


These 


include not only the usual studies in subjects 


the fundamentals of a good education. 


affecting one’s ability to read, write, think, 
and speak; and in the humanities and social 
sciences that give one an understanding of 
himself and of the other peoples of the earth; 
but in the basic sciences on which his profes- 
sional work depends. 

These 


physics, mathematics, geology, botany, and 


basic sciences include chemistry. 


bacteriology. On top of these must be built a 
e I 

series of applied sciences, including genetics, 

plant physiology, plant pathology, plant breed- 

ing, entomology, meteorology, and the more 


specific soil and crop sciences. 


Degrees Required 


For many purposes, a four-year college 


course, built on top of good high school train- 
ing, will suffice. With such training one can 
become a farmer, a teacher of vocational agri 
culture, a county agricultural agent. a soil 


the staff of 


some commercial agency that has an interest 


conservationist. or a member of 


in agriculture. Or he can be employed by a 
seed producer, a farmer's cooperative, a manu- 
agricultural chemicals. or 


facturer of some 


agency that operates a field program in which 


training in soils and crops has val 


uc 
For those who aspire to university teac hing 
and research in the science of soils and « rops. 


or in the more spec ialized phases of industry 


as related to agriculture, further training, 
leading to the Ph.D., becomes almost a neces- 
sity. This calls for an additional three full 
years of intensive study and research in which 
a man gets a much wider acquaintance with 
the supporting sciences and a more specialized 
knowledge of some particular phase of soil- 
plant science. Men who aspire to the oppor- 
tunities which this extra training affords must 
be sure that they have the necessary ability 
and tenacity of purpose to see their graduate 
work through to a_ successful conclusion. 
Many paid fellowships are available to those 
who are prepared to spend this extra period 
in training themselves for a lifetime of highly 
technical usefulness. Once a man has fully 
mastered his portion of the soil or plant sci- 
ences, there is no limit to his usefulness to 
society. The financial rewards for such a man 
are often very high. 

| have just returned from a 6000-mile auto- 
mobile trip that extended from the Atlantic 
Coast to Great Salt Lake, by way of the vast 
wheat, meat-producing areas of 
northern United States. 


corn, and 
With elevators over- 
flowing with the greatest wheat crop the Nation 
has ever known, miles and miles cf fields cev- 
ered with luxuriant corn crops, and millions of 
white-faced cattle on the range. | began to 
wonder whether we would not have great difhi- 
culty in disposing of all this produce. 


back to 


millions 


But when I got New Jersey and 
about the 


who live in and around New York and Phila- 


thought many of people 
delphia, on opposite sides of the Garden State, 


| began to wonder whether there would be 
enough bread. meat. and milk to feed all these 
folks. Yet these 15 million people constitute 
only a little over one-tenth of our total popu- 
lation. 

his is a mighty nation and its most depend 
able wealth lies in its vast expanse of good 
land and the crops and livestock that land pro- 
duces. But we are also a and 


very young 


Vigorous people and cur population is increas- 
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ing at a rate of more than a million each year. 


We are accustomed to good food, and plenty 


of it, with some left over for our friends across 
the seas. Next year our home needs will be 
greater than this. 


All of this points to the highly important 


growing bigger and better crops for the Na- 
tion’s use. I can think of no greater challenge 
than that involved in the production of high 
acre yields of field crops and the associated 
research program that must be continuously 


carried on if we are to guard against deficien- 


opportunities for capable young men who cies in the quality and quantity of the foods 


decide to make a lifework of the business of — we eat. 


The Committee on Research and Publications 


It should be stated at the outset that the formal announcement of the 
appointment of this new Association Committee to the Colleges and Universities 
and also to the Firms and Corporations of the nation, brought an overwhelming 
response of marked interest, and definite expressions of approval that the 
Committee’s report would be made available in due time. In fact, these 
responses gave every indication of a unanimous feeling that the work of this 
Committee will be of value both to the Colleges and to the Corporations in the 
increasingly broad problem of recruiting graduates for employment. 


The chairman has been greatly helped in his own work by the many 
helpful suggestions made to him by the various members of the Committee, 
and also by the unanimous vote of approval by the Committee that the present 
de finitely 


assurance 


Research Project into “National Aspects of College Placement” be 


sponsored and consummated by the Committee. This gives every 
that the Committee’s final published report will reflect an exceedingly broad 
geographical viewpoint because of the wide distribution of the colleges where 


the committee members are located. 


It may be stated at this time that the vast amount of data now in hand is 
in such shape that the preliminary drafting of the Committee's final report 
upon the broad studies into this field, which have been proceeding steadily 
ever since April 1, 1948, can be started very soon, and that the preliminary 
draft of this report can be placed before the members of the Committee some- 
time in the calendar year 1950. Because of the very broad distribution of the 
committee members from coast to coast, it is hoped that the chairman may be 
able to call personally upon each of his committee members so as to place 
before them in considerable detail all aspects of the report before it is finally 
The chairman wishes at this time 
Hardwick of the 


dssociation, and to each member of the Committee for the vast amount of help 


approved by the Committee for publication. 


to express his sincere appreciation to President Gordon A. 


which they have rendered in this comprehensive project thus far. 


Clarence E, Clewell, Chairman. 





THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


se eente ae 


oie 


Never before have so many 


young men and women come 


sO eagerly to learn to be 


- og 
ih : 
————— —_ 


scientists, engineers, physi- 


cians, surgeons, dentists, 


pharmacists, nurses, 
lawyers, business men 


and women, merchants, 


PBA. cl ed ot Sent a ea er SE a= | - 
: == 


psychologists, social 
workers, and teachers. 
* 


Pittsburgh 13. Pennsylvania 


























THE INTERRELATION OF INDUSTRY AND COLLEGES* 


Dr. T. Kerr GLENNAN, President 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE task of assisting the young graduates 
of our colleges in their search for satisfac- 
tory employment has become a big and a 


serious one. This meeting with its interesting 


and well organized program is an evidence of 


that fact. The participation of industry as a 
joint sponsor of this is further evidence of the 
importance assigned by industrial and other 
business organizations to the work of the 
placement ofhces of the colleges and universi- 
ties in the eastern part of the country. As 
representatives of the institutions of higher 
education we are grateful for the interest 
shown by our industrial friends in this im- 
portant field of our activity. 

Although I have not been able to attend 


your hazard a 


discussion sessions, I would 
guess that they have been sober and thought- 
ful, with more than a little pessimism dis- 
played by a number of the participants. 
Rising unemployment and the increased difh- 
culties which many colleges have encountered 
in placing 1949 June graduates have given 
rise, naturally, to a questioning and fear of 


Will 


and industry be able to absorb the mounting 


the future. The question is: business 


stream of voung men and women we are 


training ¢ 

We can easily become too pessimistic con- 
cerning future trends. Placement offices have 
enjoyed a succession of fat years. It may be 
that as in the case of the seven fat years and 


Biblic al 


times, we are due for some compensating lean 


the following seven lean years of 


vears. The economic ship does not travel long 


or far on an even keel. The waves through 


which business and industry must sail have 


their crests and their troughs. We must expect 


these low spots. 


| come to you with no magtk formula or 


bag of tricks for meeting the difficulties of any 


lean years that may be immediately upon us. 
I should like to direct your thoughts, however, 
in the few minutes of your program that. I 
shall use, to certain matters which may be of 
interest and to a suggestion or two which 
might improve the soundness of our operation 
and so increase industry's good will and re- 
spect for us as to help us greatly in the future. 
To keynote these matters, | am convinced that 
the watchword of the placement office must be 
service. Yours must be a com ept of service 
that will motivate your every action and will 
help you to discharge more completely your 
three-fold responsibility—to graduating sen 
iors, to alumni, and to business and industry. 

Now it is not my purpose to discuss with 
you the mechanics of placing the graduate in 
with the details 


You have devel- 


a job. You are more familiar 
of those matters than am I. 

oped efficient methods for scheduling inter- 
views, for distributing descriptive information 
about various companies to seniors and for 
providing suitable interviewing facilities for 
You can tell 


us for any given period the number of inquit 


the recruiting agents of industry. 


industry, the number of 
took 


number of job offers received per student and 


ies made by inter 


views which place per student, the 
the per cent of the class placed in jobs. All 
these things are necessary and good, but they 


are not the whole story 


As a to the educa 
tional field, | often find myself thinking of 


certain campus activities in ordinary business 


recruit from industry 


terms. Suppose for a moment that we think 


of your ofhce as the sales department for 
higher educ ation’s product The sales depart 
ment of an industry is greatly interested in the 
design and production of the goods it must 
sell. It makes careful analyses of the market 


in the interest of obtaining a preduct best 
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suited to the current demand. 


Do college 
placement offices make a similar analysis of 
demand and do they make a similar effort to 
see that the results of such an analysis are 
made available to their faculties so that cog- 
nizance of the needs of industry and the atti- 
tudes of the employer is assured? 

Of course, the placement office studies the 
demand and prospective demand in its area 
for the various types of specially qualified per- 
sons—accountants, engineers, research per- 
sonnel and a host of other job classifications 
used throughout the business world. That 
contact with the needs of business and indus- 
But 


does your study of the personnel requirements 


try is fundamental to your operation. 


of business and industry go beyond this? 
What do you know of the attitudes that busi- 
What do 


you know of its requirements as to work habits 


ness today desires in its employes? 


and as to attitudes toward and relationships 


with fellow-workers whether they be 


subor- 
dinates, equals or superiors? These are some 
of the less tangible but important factors that 
make or break the beginner as he enters busi- 
ness and industry. 

Once the placement office has become a 
quainted with these more detailed require- 
ments of employers, what can be done to give 
Yes—I 


know that this sort of thing should be covered 


the student the benefit of its findings ? 


in classroom work or by other academic con 


but the 
bald truth of the matter too often is that these 


tacts throughout the college course. 


considerations are not properly covered. The 
placement oflice must make a point of utiliz 
ing every means at its command to keep the 
faculty aware of the extent to which present 


educational fail to 


programs meet the needs 


of industry. Several 


to a 


courses of action are 
In the first 


plac e, it may seek to get faculty cooperation in 


open to bring this about. 


this sort of instruction. Such assistance may 
be sought through individual faculty members 


who offer courses in which such content may 


properly be introduced. A second possible 
course of action is to be found through seek- 
ing the interest of the curriculum committee. 

The placement office may include some of 
this indoctrination in its own counselling pro- 
gram or it may, with faculty cooperation, 
sponsor a short course for placement candi- 
dates in which this material can be presented. 
Perhaps the best method is that of establishing 
with representative industries in your area 
some sort of forum where top industrialists 
and members of your faculty can have frank 
discussions of these matters. Believe me, our 
experience would indicate that both parties 
gain from such discussions. 

Whatever the machinery used to give the 
student this preparation for entry into the 
business world, there is today one problem of 
outstanding importance which should be dealt 
with in this connection. A recent article in 
Fortune magazine described an alarming trend 
in the emphasis on economic security which 
now seems to be the chief object of a substan- 
The 


Fortune article does not stand alone in point- 


tial portion of our youth of college age. 
ing out this tendency. Evidence of this trend 
toward overemphasis of security is available 


from ofk ers of 


many sources. Personnel 
large corporations find in their recruitment of 
college graduates that it is far too frequently 
the deciding factor in choice of employment. 

rhe trend is deplorable but understandable. 
The young men and women who are being 
graduated now have lived their impressionable 
years in a period of depression, extreme gov- 
ernmental paternalism, devastating war, and 
now an 


uncertain 


peace. Small wonder that 


it has become more the rule than the excep- 


tion for the present graduate to expect his 
elders to provide for him. Small wonder that 
little 
willing to let the placement office take the 


entire initiative in finding him a job 


he seeks security and is more than a 


This overemphasis of security on the part of 


the younger generation is deplorable not only 
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because it imposes unfortunate restrictions 
regarding the selection of careers, but because 
it constitutes a rotten spot in our social and 
We can real- 


ize the danger that lies in placing such high 


economic thinking as a nation. 


values on material security when we consider 
that it has been this bait that has most readily 
drawn nations into the traps of the dictators, 
past and present. Correcting the thinking of 
students with respect to security is a service 
that higher education owes not only to the 
individual student, but to the nation. 

How shall this correction be accomplished ? 
Let it be through instruction and counselling 
that will drive home some of the most impor- 
facts of life, which 
will make it clear that opportunity and not 


tant social and economic 


security is the quality that makes a job really 
worth-while. We must sell this generation on 
the necessity of standing on its own feet and 
winning its own way. We must convince the 
young men and women under our tutelage that 
the overstressing of security leads to the wel- 
fare state in which the individual pays for 
such measure of security as he obtains through 
loss of his personal liberty. 

Perhaps one way that you can contribute to 
the development of more initiative and a more 
independent attitude is to encourage the stu- 
dent more to think and to fend for himself in 
Should 


encourage him more strongly to seek for him- 


this matter of placement. you not 


self the employment he desires, using your 


office for counsel and guidance as needed? 


that most of these 


things are the responsibility of the faculty 


Again. you may say 


and so they are, but too often the teacher's 
preoccupation with the subject matter of his 
own courses results in a loss of perspective 
with respect to the total educational process, 

If you broaden your conc ept of the s« ope of 
placement office activities to include the type 
of work with students and faculty that we have 
been c¢ nsidering. you will thereby better serve 
two of the three groups to which vou have 
responsibilities. 

\ set ond broad problem for the plac ement 
office—another that would expand the scope 
of its philosophy and activity—is concerned 
with the third group to which we have a re- 
sponsibility—-our alumni. 

Fortunately, at the time when the biggest 
classes of graduates were demanding the bulk 
of your energies the employment picture was 
such that the placement of alumni was a minor 
problem. I do not expect too much change in 
this situation in the immediate future, but it 
is necessary that more and more attention be 
given to this group. In these activities you are 
solidifying the relationship between your col- 
lege and the alumni. To those of us who are 
representatives of endowed colleges this is of 
The cost of 
this phase of your operations will be returned 


fold 


alumni fund as the graduate body as a whole 


urgent and material importance. 


many through contributions to 


your 


is made aware of the attitude of the college 
toward them. 
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In inviting you to expand your service to 
alumni. I shall be urging you to take yet 
another page from industry's book. The small- 
est of industrial concerns takes great pains to 
be sure that its product functions in a satisfac- 
tory manner. It follows the product into the 
buyer’s shop or home and services it to assure 


How 


many of us have followed this desirable prac- 


that it gives the greatest possible value. 


tice with respect to the human product gradu- 
ated from our institutions? The proper reali- 
zation of this objective may well become one 
of the great advances to be made by higher 
education; and the placement office is so situ- 
ated in the academic organization as to assume 
leadership in its accomplishment. 

This idea is not presented to you as some- 
Here 


and there the need for postgraduate guidance 


thing new under the educational sun. 


has been recognized and groping efforts have 
been made to deal with the problem, but to 
date too little has been achieved. As Professor 
Alfred L. Miller. of the University of Wash- 
ington, has written with particular reference 
to the field of engineering: “At the present 
time, postgraduate guidance is the concern of 
the relatively small number of engineering 
teachers who, through desire to serve, volun- 
The 


necessity for this service is acknowledged from 


tarily contribute their time and energy. 


time to time by the activation and reactivation 
of employment services, personnel files, ete., in 
our schools and sections of the engineering 
societies. These efforts have not accomplished 
the objective and at best can serve as more or 
less elaborate files of vital statistics.” 

How, then, can we Zo about this task of 
The log- 


ical initial step would seem to be that of fact- 


postgraduate guidance effectively ? 
finding. Let us review the progress of our 


last ten classes of graduates. In doing so, we 


shall wish to learn more than what positions 


the alumnus has held and what salary level he 
We shall wish to know why he 
thinks his advance has been rapid or too slow. 


has attained. 


4 


What has he done to help himself? What kind 
of encouragement did he find provided by his 
employer? In addition, we shall wish to know 
what part he has taken in community life, what 
his attitudes are toward his job, what profes- 
sional or business societies he has joined, and. 
what education he has pursued since his grad- 
uation. Such a survey will make available 
valuable material for consideration of your 
faculty and of industrial and other business 
organizations as well. It will produce infor- 
mation that will enable you to suggest what 
steps in postgraduate guidance may be taken 
with greatest expectation of profit. 

Such a survey, personally conducted if at 
all possible, will provide data useful in deter- 
mining your approach to the problem of help- 
ing to integrate your graduates into industry 
and other business, which must be rated as a 
number one problem in this area. Integration 
of the newcomer to the job is a problem 
largely unsolved to date either by the em- 
ployer or by higher education. 

Recently asked 


the top-ranking executives of approximately 


in Cleveland we at Case 
thirty-five industrial concerns to meet with a 
number of our faculty and staff to discuss 
problems attendant to proper assimilation of 


As the 


evening progressed it became apparent that 


the young graduate into industry. 


this matter had not received the careful and 
continued attention of industry and of faculty 
members. Not only was there a lack of agree- 
ment on the value of industrial training pro- 
grams, but the existent courses indicated a 
wide variety of approaches. Nor is this condi- 
tion with respect to the younger employes 
peculiar to Cleveland. In fact, I have not seen 
either an area or a national survey bearing on 
this matter that has not indicated the same 
divergence of practices and large areas of in- 
difference to the problem. No single way of 
handling this problem will serve satisfactorily 
for all employers. but there is evident need for 


study and action in this area. 
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The placement office has one of the « ollege” 
closest contacts with business. Therefore, it is 
in a preferred position to assume leadership in 
getting the proper integration for graduates in 
their new positions. The placement office can- 
not do this single-handedly. but its director 
can exert steady pressure on the college ad- 
ministration to move forward in the matter. 

One of the most important considerations in 
connection with the development of the recent 
graduate in his new job is to encourage him 
to undertake further study in his own field. If 


he is left to follow his first inclination, study 


habits which he has acquired, often with great 


effort, may disappear completely during a 
period in which he is struggling to make a 
satisfactory home for his family and to 
achieve rapid improvement in his economic 
status. The recent graduate, however. is sus- 
ceptible to encouragement to renew his studies. 
A sure form of such encouragement is to make 
further him. 


Here the college can take a hand and the place- 


education easily available to 
ment director should be nudging the adminis- 
tration’s elbow to get the necessary steps taken. 
Cooperation with business has been achieved 
faculty 


travel to factories and offices to give courses 


in many localities whereby members 


under company sponsorship. Administration 
and faculty members can serve as educational 
consultants for business in the development of 
its own training programs. Colleges situated 
in areas where many of their alumni are em- 
ployed should make twilight or evening 
graduate courses available for the full-time 
employed. The building of interest in the 
further educational opportuniiies which are 
made available should begin in the counselling 
that this 
type of activity exists in many places today. 


W hy not 


universal ? 


given the undergraduate. I know 


make the practice more nearly 
The effort we make to help the graduate get 
the proper start in his job and our continuing 


interest in his performance through the year 


will not only serve the individual alumnus, but 
will be of great value to industry and business 
as well. An objective analysis of the indus- 
trial and intellectual climate into which the 
graduate is catapulted may serve as a spur to 
industry in its attempts to capitalize on the 
leadership potential of its employes of all 
types. We have a responsibility to devote our- 
selves to such cooperation. I have said that 
we are grateful for the participation of indus- 
Real 


cooperation in this matter of placement is 


try representatives in this conference. 
offered us. In return we must give tangible 
evidence of our willingness to carry our end 
of the partnership responsibilities. 

I have urged that the placement office take 
leadership in two major advances, namely 
better counselling of the undergraduate in 
preparation for his entrance into his career 
and a follow-up on the graduate after he is 
placed in business. I repeat that these activi- 
ties will have a value for industry as well as 
for the individual concerned. 

In rendering these services we must remem 
ber that far more important than directing and 
instructing the young man or woman in the 
more concrete matters is the help we can give 
in instilling proper attitudes. America can 
and will solve its problems of technology and 


Whether 


solve its problem of the spirit is the question 


of dollars and cents. America will 
yel to be answered. 

Our educational institutions have been too 
with the 


development of moral standards and ethical 


generally derelict in their concern 


values. If this country. indeed if the wor'd, is 
of destructive ideolo 
first 


concern must be for a return to attitudes of 


to withstand the barrage 
ges which threaten the individual, our 
ind p nae nce, se lf-suff crency, industr OuSsness 
and loyalty. College graduates imbued with 
these attitudes will not 
Colleges traditionally 


graduates will find business becting a path to 


: 
lack opportunities 


which produce such 


their deors. 





We welcome the contidence displayed by Public and Private 
Schools, Colleges and Universities, and Business and Industrial Firms, 
in coming to the University of Pennsylvania for highly trained candi- 


dates for employment. The University of Pennsylvania Placement 


Service makes every effort in such cases to recommend well qualified 


candidates from among its graduates. 
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THE DENTAL HYGIENIST—A CAREER FOR WOMEN 


FRANCES 


{merican Dental Hygienists 


York, N. Y. 


Veu 


A. SToLL, Ep.D.. President 


{ssociation 


{s Director of Courses for Dental Hygienists in the Faculty of Medicine, Columbia 


University 
of Science degree in dental hygiene. 


When the Council on Dental Education of the 


lated the minimum 


standards for accrediting courses for 


she prepared the curriculum for dental hygienists which grants the Bachelor 


American Dental Association 
dental hygienists, Dr 


formu 
Stoll 


worked closely with the dental profession on this project. 


Through her efforts as an officer of the 
states have recognized dental hygienists by law. In 


consultant in writing these laws. 


4s consultant to the United States Veterans’ 


American Dental Hygienists Association, 


some instances she has acted as 


Administration she is currently survey- 


ing hospitals and other installations where dental hygienists are employed to determine 
the need and services to be rendered to disabled veterans and to improve the status of 
dental hygienists under the United States Civil Service. 


She is a fellow of the 


merican Public 
4 Publ 


Health 


Association and a member of the 


committee which is preparing educational standards for dental hygienists in public 


health. 


In July 1946, Dr. Stoll received an honorary fellowship from the 
health services in Sweden and the 


navian Foundation to study 


{merican Scandi 


Nordic 


countries. 


She was granted the Swanson Medal for Proficiency in Dentel Hygiene from Columbia 
University and is a member of Pi Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Gamma, honorary educa- 


tional sororities. 


HEN the 


mouth hygiene as an important phase of 


dental profession stressed 
dental care, dentists realized that the task of 
properly caring for the population in the 
cleaning of teeth at regular intervals was an 
overwhelming task, not to mention the work to 
be done in educating the general public in the 


Fones, of 


Bridgeport, Connecticut, advocated the assist- 


proper care of the mouth. Dr. 
ance of women, especially trained under den- 
tists. as a solution to the problem. Out of this 
idea the first school for training the dental 
hygienist was established in the United States 
Since that time there has been a nation-wide 
development of this vocation, with the dental 
hygienist recognized by state examinations 
and registration in forty-five states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Hawaii. 


thus far 


Registration 


and license has been confined to 


women. 


The dental hygienist is primarily an edu- 
cator who uses the dental prophylaxis, defined 
as the scaling and polishing of the teeth, as a 


means of instilling in the minds of children 


and adults the importance of home care of the 
mouth and the desirability of early and regu 
lar dental care. Health authorities agree that 
proper mouth hygiene is essential for good 
health and physical well-being of the individ. 
ual. At first, the dental hygienist was em 
ployed in dental offices, serving the dentist as 
the trained nurse serves the physician, in 


addition to her special services to the patient. 


Later her value was found to extend beyond 


the individual dental office and she was placed 


in the public schools as a special teacher. 


During the past twenty years it has been 
recognized that the control of dental caries 
must begin in the early life of the individual. 
Attempts to solve the problems have been 
made through education in the public schools. 
Many programs have been instituted to pro 
vide school children and their parents with 
dental health education. The programs which 
employ dental hygienists as special teachers 
have shown remarkable results in deciduous 
and permanent teeth saved, by early dental 


care and good mouth hygiene. established on 
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RY THE DENTAL PROPHYLAXIS, THE DENTAI 


( ourtesy t { 


ourses for 


a school-wide basis. The fact that these pro- 
grams tend to be continued over a period of 
years indicates their success as a part of the 
There is a constant. 
of dental hy- 
gienists employed in teaching positions in the 


of health 


school health program. 
steady increase in the number 


schools, departments and other 


health agencies, 


Industry was the next field opened to the 
dental hygienist I mployers realized that the 
efficiency of employes was hampered to an 
alarming degree by poor dental health. Large 
industries have established dental departments 
the of full-time 


Here the dental hygienists serve the employes 


under supervision dentists. 


through dental prophylaxis. instruction in 


HYGIENIST PROVIDES ESSENTIAL 


18 


HEALTH SERVICE TO THE INDIVIDUAL 


sts, Columbia University 


tooth brushing and dental health education. 


constantly supervised by the attending dentist. 


Educational Requirements 


In the United States in order to practice, the 


dental hygienist must graduate from an accept- 


ed school; pass state board examinations, pre- 
pared by the State Board of Dental Examiners. 


and hold a license to practice in the state in 
which she is employed. In all types of posi- 
tions she must work under the supervision of 
a licensed dentist. She is known as a regis- 
tered dental hygienist and may use the initials 


R.D.H. after her name. 


perform for the patient are stated specifically 


a | he services she may 


in the statutes of each state. The exact word- 
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ing varies from state to state, but the accepted 
meaning is that the dental hygienists may 
remove calcareous deposits, accretions. and 
stains from the surfaces of the teeth, and may 
prescribe or apply ordinary mouth washes of 
a soothing character, but may not perform any 
other operations on the teeth, mouth or tissues 
of the oral cavity. 

Dental 
Council on Dental Education has formulated 


American Association through the 
requirements for the accrediting of schools for 
the training of hygienists. These require- 
ments provide for a two-year course based 
upon high school graduation or the equivalent 
for admission. 

The education for dental hygienists is on the 
college level. It may be terminal after the 
two-year training period or education may 
continue with full credit toward the bachelor 
of science degree. The curriculum includes 
basic sciences, cultural courses, clinical and 


laboratory experience. 


Personality Requirements 

Women who practice as dental hygienists 
are altruistic by nature and therefore enjoy 
serving individuals. In private dental offices, 
works with the 
individual, namely the person who is receiv- 
She 
provides this treatment in the atmosphere of 


institutions and industry, she 
ing a dental cleaning or prophylaxis. 
professional health service, she is identified 


with health 


tions with her patients are pleasant and con- 


not disease. Therefore. her rela- 


genial. She meets children, mothers, business 
men, career women, students and, in fact, a 
cross section of any community may receive 
the services of the dental hygienist in prepara- 
tion for further treatment by the dentist. She 
acts as an educator and consultant in dental 
health problems and usually forms a very wide 
circle of acquaintances. At the present time 
more than fifty per cent of the dental hygien- 
ists employed are working in private dental 


offices by choice, because of the close contact 
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DENTAI 
HEALTH 


HYGIENISTS ARE EDUCATORS WHO TEACH DENTAL 
FACTS AND PRACTICES TO INDIVIDUALS AND 
GROUPS OF ALL AGES 
s for Dental H 


versity 


with people and the congenial atmosphere and 
the excellent conditions and hours in which she 
works. In this type of practice, the high 
school graduate with two years of professional 
education in an accepted course for dental 
hygienists provided in a dental school, is suf- 


ficient basic education. 


Public School and Public Health 


As the dental hygienist is accepted on a par 
with other teachers, socially and economically 
in public health and school positions, it is 


necessary for her to the 


meet educational 


status of these co-workers. Dental hygienists 


should have not less than the bachelor degree 


in order to qualify for these positions. There 


If she works as a clinical 
But 


where education of groups and supervisory 


is one exception, 


operator only, a degree is not required. 


duties are required, the degree is desirable. 


There are a number of wavs that this ad- 


) 


vanced education mbay be obtained. The 


standards for education of dental hygienists in 
public health state: 


“The basic education of dental hygien- 
ists should be two academic years of pro- 
fessional education in a course conducted 
by a dental school. 


“In addition, the candidate for posi- 
tions in teaching and supervisory work 
should include two additional years of 
college courses taken in schools of lib- 
eral arts, teachers colleges or schools of 
education and leading to the bachelor of 
science degree. 
be taken 
before the professional education or fol- 
the of the 


hygiene course.” 


“These additional years may 


lowing completion dental 


The duties of dental hygienists in public 
health are largely public relations and in set- 
ting up programs of dental health service and 
instruction. Women who enter public health 
and teaching should have the potentials of 
good teachers, including pleasing appearance 
and personality. They should have particular 
aptitude for meeting groups and be adept 
speakers. This field of practice is so new that 
more and more well-qualified 


persons are 


needed each year. The supply does not begin 
to meet the demand: and the trend indicates 
that with public health services increasing 
each year, the demand will increase in pro- 
portion. 

The shortage of dental hygienists is just one 
facet of the whole professional man-power 
shortage—doctors, dentists, nurses and health 
workers. There is no prospect of filling even 
the immediate need with the present training 
facilities, but there is evidence that the demand 
With this demand 


goes the possibility of lowering standards of 


is creating more schools. 


education for the purpose of providing more 
workers. Whenever this policy has been tried. 


it has worked to the detriment of the people in 
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lowered standards of service. It has contam- 
inated professions with undesirable graduates. 
Dental hygienists up to the present have been 


If other 


institutions of education should decide to enter 


educated mainly in dental schools. 


this special field, which requires specialized 
teachers, clinical facilities and equipment, then 
candidates should be wary of such schools. 
The American Dental Hygienists Association 
recommends that prospective students ascer- 
tain whether a course for dental hygienists is 
In 
doing so, she will guarantee her education on 
an acceptable professional level and will be 


part of a dental school before registering. 


qualified to continue her education toward 
degrees, without loss of credit in the transfer. 
Still better, young women who contemplate a 
vocation as a dental hygienist should enroll for 
two years in an accredited liberal arts college 
or junior college and complete her education 
in a school for dental hygienists that grants 


She is then 


qualified to take positions in any area of serv- 


the Bachelor of Science degree. 


ice and may advance to the supervisory or 
directorship level. 

The profession has been well organized for 
is officially 


the past thirty years. It repre- 


sented by the American Dental Hygienists 
Association which is composed of component 
societies in each state. The association main- 
tains executive offices in Washington, D. C., 
for the purpose of directing policies and pro- 
cedure on a national basis and to maintain 
liaison with government and other agencies 
concerned with the education and employment 


The Journal of the 
Dental Hygienists 


of dental hygienists. 


{merican Association is 


published quarterly. 


A New Professional Field 


The recent trend toward preventive meas- 


ures in the control of dental disease has 





To find oil — to bring it up from the earth 

to transport it over and under land and water 
to refine it—to transform it into a thousand 

and one products — to make, through 
continuing research by scientists and engineers, 
more products for more people at less 


cost this is the 


to market these products 
business of The Atlantic Refining Company. 


In that business many skills are needed. 


ATLANTIC 


For information write: 
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focused added attention on dental hygienists. 
At present there are facilities for training less 
This 


number does not provide sufficient numbers to 


than six hundred students each year. 


replace those who leave the profession and 
provides none to place in new positions. There 
are twenty-six dental schools that will eventu- 
ally establish 


within their schools. 


courses for dental hygienists 


Directors and instruct- 


ors are needed. They will be dental hygienists 


who are mature and well-educated. At present 


there are few who can qualify educationally 


for these positions. The dearth of teachers is 


one reason why schools have been slow in 


organizing. The present schools for dental 
hygienists are sending out urgent appeals for 
women with two or more years of college edu- 
cation to enter this highly desirable field of 
service. They are looking for intelligent 
women who are seeking a vocation and profes- 
sion. They promise top-flight training under 
professors who are authorities in their chosen 
fields in dental schools 


dentistry. Several 


employ their outstanding graduates for a 
period of two years, in order to supplement 
their education and prepare them for teaching 
and supervisory positions in schools for dental 
hygienists. Positions in this area provide all 
the rights and privileges of faculty members, 


comparable to those in the dental schools. 


Fields Afar 


Due to international organizations inter- 
ested in the health of the people of the world, 
foreign countries are becoming aware of the 
need for more services and education in dental 
health. 


to provide well-trained personnel to institute 


They are looking to the United States 
and conduct dental health programs. The far- 
secing prospective student dental hygienist 
would do well to focus her objective on for- 
eign service, particularly, if she has an apti- 
tude for languages or if she has, through birth 
or inheritance, spoken other languages. At 
present, there are dental hygienists, pioneering 
in the field of dental hygiene in France, Den- 
With 


women 


mark, Germany, Norway, and England. 


greater numbers of well-educated 


entering professions and vocations in the 


South and Central American countries, there 
is increasing demands for American trained 
women to act as consultants and to prepare 
educational plans for dental hygienists in these 
South Africa, 


manifesting 


countries, Australia and even 


China are interest in such 


projects. Tceland and Greenland have sent 
students to the United States for training. 
Canada is contemplating several schools for 
training dental hygienists and are seeking top- 
flight hygienists from the United States to 


direct their work. 
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VOCATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Wenpvet W. Burton, Employment Manager, Technical and Sales, 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, St. Paul, Minn. 


ITH increasing awareness of the need for 3. Duties on the job (detailed) 
vocational guidgnce comes the problem . Training he will receive 
of the vocational conference, an annual event sare Patna 
; Tr os 5. Future possibilities in each field 

in many schools and colleges. To aid those 

who are responsible for such meetings and dis- . Advantages and disadvantages of each 
cussion groups, the Association herewith field 


presents Mr. Burton's suggestions. Facts on the fields (earnings, etc.) 


Purpose . Economic history and future of each 


field 


ASSIST THE STUDENT IN SELECTING A 


Broap FIELD or FIELDS oF WorK Special talents or ability required in 


field 


1. Assist in determining basic desires of 
the individual . GIVE THE STUDENT INFORMATION ON 
». Securite How To SuccEED In Eacu FIELp, 
b. Prestige 1. How to prepare yourself for each field 
c. Recognition 2. Things to do 


d, Money 


e. Service 


3. Things not to do 


Roe Suggested Procedures 
2. Assist in evaluating personal qualif- 


cations . SHOULD BE A Part oF A BrRoAp Com- 


is 
a. Preference tests PLETE PROGRAM. 


b. Discussions 1. The career day should take place in 
the fall (late) 


3. Presenting special requirements of 
; 9 ¢ ———— , 
piien: Calite . Should be preceded by: 


— a. Survey of students as to major in- 
, terests 
b. Climate 
Survey of recent graduates as to 
c. Irregular hours 
problems encountered at start of 
d. Unusual housing or locations 
career 
e. Contacts or technical skill . 
Survey of industry, etc., as to prob- 


: lems, deficiencies ; *stions 
Cave rue Srupente Comptzre Inpenna. s, defic ies and suggestion 
3 or new graduates at start 

TION ON DIFFERENT JOBS oR FIELDS OF aan 
Work. . Interest tests to be given during 


freshman year 
1. Conditions and problems he will meet . a 
Interviews to be given during fresh- 
on starting 
man year 


) 


Progression in each field and problems f. Careful planning of program dur- 


encountered ing spring and early fall 
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g. Prepared (complete) list of ques- III]. CONFERENCE SHouLD Be FoLLowep up 
tions and information to be covered BY 


by speakers 1. Personal interview of each senior by 


h. Careful selection of speakers placement department 


a. Determine plans of senior 
I]. CAREERS CONFERENCE SHOULD INCLUD! b. Assist in arranging job interviews 


1. Convocation (keynote meetings ) 2. Gathering of information on senior 


2. Special meeting for freshman (might 


for planning department 
. . » > > ~~ 
prec ede conference). required a. Personnel sheet 


’ . b. Staff ratings 
a. Explanation of program and aims 


b. Suggestions, etc. . Job visitations where possible 


: : . Letter follow-up two years after grad 
. Lectu.* meetings for each vocation 
uation (part of survey} 


. If possible some visual educatior 
P ctieonees —— . Staff members should participate and 


5. Proper summation follow through 








SUCCESS FORMULA FOR LIFE UNDERWRITING 


*KCL+G=S 


KANSAS CITY LIFE PROVIDES — 
A progressive, nation-wide company, competent associates and an 


unlimited future. 


THE GRADUATE PROVIDES — 


Ambition, hard work and initiative. 


THE COMBINATION ASSURES — 
Wealth, leadership and public service 


KANSIS AYP LIFE INSURANCE = eS 











RECOMMENDED PROCEDURES IN INTERVIEWING AND 
PLACEMENT OF COLLEGE SENIORS* 


In order to formulate a broad general code of ethics of interviewing procedures, the 
{merican Society for Engineering Education appointed a Committee on Ethics of Inier- 


riewing Proc edures. 


It was felt that such a code of ethics has been needed for a long 


time, but the confusion occurring in interviewing procedures during the spring of 1948 


clearly demonstrated the need for such a code. 


The Committee on Ethics of Interviewing 


Procedures, together with 48 representatives of industry and education, met for two days 


in September. 
cedures was recommended. 
the Society 


on 


{merican 


lor Engineering Education at its meeting in 
Vovember 8, 1948, with the recommendation that it .be given widespread publicity 


{iter much discussion, the attached code of ethics of interviewing pro- 
This code was officially adopted by the General Council of 


Washington, D. C. 


among personnel men in colleges and industry. 


The Committee which prepared this code recognizes that it is difficult to fit any such 
code into the operations of all industrial organizations and colleges, but hopes that indus- 
tries recruiting men at the colleges will recognize the basis on which this procedure was 
developed and that, insofar as possible, they will conform. 


l ndoubtedly, there are many additional points that might be brought out but in order 


to have prompt action the Committee, 


after 


careful consideration, felt they should 


mmediately present this proposal to industry, the colleges, and the students 


Responsibility of Industry 


1. It shall be the responsibility of industry 
to contact the colleges early enough in the fall 
so that the schools can plan to take care of 
those industrial organizations who wish to 
interview their students. Industrial organi- 
zations should not expect to have adequate in- 
terviewing schedules set up unless they have 
the 


advance of actual visits. 


notified schools at least two weeks in 


2. At the time the student is interviewed at 
the school, he should be informed that within 
two weeks following the interview he will be 
advised by the company as to whether or not 
they 


are and the 


individual company will let him know within 


further interested in him 
what period he can reasonably expect an offer 
of employment if he is given serious consider- 
ation. However, it is suggested that inter- 
viewers be urged not to demand a definite yes 
or no answer during the first interview. Wher- 
ever practices of the organization permit, there 
are advantages in having it send representa- 


tives with authority to hire. 


3. Industry should provide written material, 


by the Committee 
Procedures of the 


* Prepared on Ethies of Inter 


A.S.E.E. 


viewing 
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lectures, and other means of preparing the 
students for the interviews, of a type that will 
give them a real picture of that industry. This 
the 
size, location, type of organization and kinds 


should include information concerning 
of people employed; an explanation of any 
of- 


fers; an adequate description of the type of 


educational program which the industry 
work the student will do; a summary of the 
organization’s general policies such as labor 
relations, pensions, ete.; advancement policy, 
including starting salary and whether advance- 
ment can be expected on an automatic basis. 


This filed the 


placement office and not with the students. 


information should be with 
Also, the student should understand from the 
industry involved as to whether or not he will 
be expected to take psychological, aptitude, or 
other tests before being accepted for a job. 
Such information should include reference to 
the signing of patent agreements, passing of 
physical examinations, and other incidents to 


final acceptance. 


4. Industry should understand that it can- 
not place the responsibility in the hands of 
faculty members to pre-select students unless 
adequate job descriptions are given so that the 


faculty can have a sound basis for making 
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such a pre-selection. 
that 
industry be open to the inspection of the stu- 
dents. It is that 
wherever possible industry should be willing 


to discuss 


It should also be under- 
stood the specifications furnished by 


ret ommended, however, 


possible employment with any 
student who genuinely desires an interview. 
Effective pre-selection is the result of mutual 
agreement between the placement officer (or 
faculty member) and the student that it is or 
is not desirable for the student to interview a 
particular company’s representative. based 
upon adequate understanding of the student's 
own aptitudes and interests and reasonable 


knowledge of the company. 


5. It is recommended that wherever possible 
industry should continue to conduct interviews 
in lean as well as good years. The committee 
recognizes the many problems involved in this 
plan, but still feels it should be called to the 
attention of industry that they. too, as part of 


the over-all educational plan, have the respon- 


sibility of guidance and assistance to students 


in bad as well as good years. 


6. Plant visits arranged by industry should 
be made with a minimum of interference with 
classroom schedules, and such visits should be 
limited exclusively to discussions of the sub- 
ject at hand. Such visits should be made with 
the full knowledge and general concurrence of 
the placement officer or faculty member of the 
school. Over-selling and elaborate entertain 


ment of the student should be discontinued. 


7. Industry should, in all cases when corre 
sponding with individual professors regarding 
the interviewing procedure, contacting indi 
vidual men, or in any way having to do with 
the employment of students, keep the place 
ment offices fully advised by copies of all cor 
respondence and any other details necessary 


for their full knowledge of the negotiations, 


8. Industrial representatives should recog 


nize the necessity of being punctual and of 
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keeping up to schedules. They should advise 
the placement office or faculty of the time of 
arrival in advance of their visit, arrive on 


They 


should be completely familiar with company 


time, and keep their appointments. 


policies and be prepared to set up adequate 
specifications of their needs so that the school 
can do an effective job in presenting the stu- 
dent body to them. 


9. Industrial organizations should not ex- 
pect engineering schools to in lude specialized 
courses in their curricula which are primarily 


useful in particular organizations. 


Responsibility of Colleges 


1. Placement offices and faculties should as 
early as possible in the fall, send to industries 
lists indicating the approximate number of 
students who will be available for interviews 
during the school year. The list should include 
dates of graduation and should be arranged 
by courses. The committee recognizes, of 
course, that frequently it is difficult to know 
which members of the class will be available 
for interviews, but a five or ten per cent devia- 
tion will not be particularly difficult to handle. 

2. It 


restrictions 


Is 


that 
number 


strongly recommended no 
be the of 
interviews a student can take, except that 


placed on 
indiscriminate or general shopping around 
must be discouraged. The schools should pro- 
vide opportunity for adequate presentation of 
the story of industry to the interested students. 


It is suggested that this need not necessarily 
coincide with the time of interviews. 


Industry 
should be prepared to present their story at 
evening meetings or at times set up by the 
schools so that there will be a minimum of 
interference with regular classroom proce- 


feels that 
much of the chaos of the last year or two has 


dures. The committee strongly 
been caused by inadequate guidance of stu- 
dents to inform them of what is ahead of them 


It 


in various industrial organizations. was 
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suggested that schools might set up a seminar 
period for all seniors that could be used for 
such presentations. 


3. The schools should provide adequate 
physical facilities for the conducting of inter- 
views. We recognize the present overcrowded 
situations, but, nevertheless, in all fairness to 
the student body, each student should have the 
opportunity of presenting himself to his pros- 
pective employer in a way that will not cause 
him embarrassment will enable him to 


present his story without interruption. We do 


and 


not recommend that the schools do more than 
provide a small space so that the interview 


can be conducted quietly and in private. 


4. The general program of guidance and 
orientation should be expanded and improved 
upon. It was generally felt during the last few 
years that, with the very large number of 
students, these vitally important items have 
been sadly neglected. 


5. It should be the school’s responsibility, 
especially in those institutions having central- 
ized placement offices, to provide adequate 
contact with faculty members who have inti- 
mate knowledge of the student and his work. 
Some of the schools have established a “coffee 
hour” late in the afternoon, a procedure that 
might well be followed by other institutions. 
These periods of contact should be conducted 
during the regular school hours as it is unfair 
to ask faculty members to stay over in the 
evening or to give up their personal time. 


6. The school records should be available to 
industry in such a form that where necessary 


industry can make its own pre-selection. 


7. It should be the responsibility of the 
placement office or dean’s office, when an in- 
dustrial organization is looking for several 
types of students, to see that there is an ade- 
quate distribution of students from various 


programs available for them to interview. 
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Responsibility of the Student 


1. In anticipation of an interview with an 
organization, it must be the responsibility of 


the student to prepare himself properly by 


reading literature, attending meetings at which 
the story of that industry is being presented, 
organizing his own thoughts in order to ask 
and answer questions, and being as fully in- 
formed as possible on the type of business 
conducted by that organization. 


2. He should be prompt in meeting inter- 
viewers and in handling his correspondence. 


3. He should not accept interviews after he 
has signed up with a company. 


4. After offer, he should 


promptly notify those companies whose offers 


accepting an 


are to be rejected. 


5. He should use care in filling out various 


necessary forms. 


6. He that 


answer offers of employment is detrimental to 


should failure to 


recognize 
his classmates, and therefore he should be pre- 
pared to make his decision far enough in 
advance of his graduation so that industry can 
make its plans. 


7. He should keep the placement office or 
faculty members intimately advised concern- 


ing his negotiations. 


8. He should recognize that regardless of 
the number of interviews he takes, he should 
conduct himself in a business-like manner and 
not expect individual or unusual consideration 


or entertainment. 


9. He must recognize that he must sell him- 
self and that industry can advance him only on 
the basis of his performance. 


Conclusion 


It is felt by the committee and by the repre- 
that the 
placement offices and others involved in the 


sentatives of schools and industry 


interviewing procedure must be given more 
consideration by the college administration. 
In too many cases this procedure is neglected 
financially and physically. These organiza- 
tions in the schools should be adequately 
staffed with clerical or stenographical help; 
they should have simple but adequate space 
facilities for interviews, and the placement 
officers and others handling the interviews 
should be given adequate recognition and 
backing in order to do justice to the important 
job of starting young college people on their 
life careers. At most institutions budgets are 
inadequate. It is recommended that wherever 
possible, top administration in the schools 
should be advised of the importance of the 


placement and interviewing procedures. 


In addition to the above, it was suggested 
that the Committee on Ethics take the respon- 
sibility of preparing a simple one-page inter- 
view blank that could be adopted by all col- 
This 


be construed as an 


leges and accepted by all industries. 


should not in any way 
application, but merely a simple standardized 
interview form that could be printed in order 
to save the students and the faculty the labori- 
ous task of trying to set up and fill in interview 
The 


committee has gathered a large number of 


blanks for each individual organization. 


interview blanks and submits for your consid- 
eration the attached form. It is proposed that 
this be presented to the Society with the 
recommendation that this form, on a standard 
81.” x 11” letter size sheet, be adopted by all 


ce lleges. 


The group meeting in Schenectady strongly 
felt that the placement offices should be headed 
by one individual, and where placement offices 
are used in each of the individual colleges of a 
university, there should be one strong coordi- 


nating individual. 
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INTERVIEW BLANK (Photo desirable but should be 


left to discretion of school and 


NAME OF COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY conform to laws of various states 


where applicable.) 


Name............... 





Degree Expected i.cccecccccececsenecenrteemeenernseneneemmneeneenn course Taken 
Date of Graduation 

RN NON ccsicsincsceiciserins nncacicinsbentintilpdaceltaneibaien Tel. 
Permanent Address... w Tel. No 
Date of Birth saenaiaveniieiela scales ieiiscnalpasipacaas aia Citizen of U.S. A 




















_ Re »/married No. Deperdents...ce.ccccccocsescsseeeeeee 
i RG iiscistcinecsaicicin A OO ciiiesiritcicsitatien Parents living 





Father’s Occupation is / Was... 





Physical Limitations.............cccccssssssssssssseeeee 





Per Cent College Expenses Earned by Working... 
OB | | By G. I. Bill 


Quality or Grade Point Avera gee.nseccscccssscesssscessssesenseene Standing in Class 














Out of HOW MANY ecco Other pertinent information concerning scholastic achievement 














3 
2 


&. 








Where? 
Honorary Societies............. 


Extra Curricular Activities 


Military Service Record including dates, length of service, location, rank, and educational 
programs taken..... 














No. of Months in active duty....................Are you a member of R.O.T.C. or active Reserve ?................. 
Note: Where required | am willing to submit myself to psychological tests and physical exam- 
inations as a part of my application for employment... 


Signature: 


(Name in full) 





A SUGGESTED STANDARDIZED INTERVIEW BLANK 
x0 
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AND 
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SERVICE 
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COLLEGE GRADUATES IN THE CASTINGS INDUSTRY* 
A Symposium 


ALL FOUNDRY DEPARTMENTS NEED ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


WAX KUNIANSKY is vice-president and general 
of the Lynchburg Foundry Co., of Lynch- 
Virginia. He graduate of the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. Kunian- 
sky has been associated with the Aetna Explosive Co. 
fnou Hercules Powder lo }, National Valleable & 
Steel Castings Co., and American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


manager 


burg, is a 


Foundry technology has developed to such 
an extent that almost every phase of foundry 
operation is in need of college trained men. 
Technical advances and process improvements 
in the castings industry have been outstanding 
in the last three decades. As a result. the need 
of the foundry industry for graduate engineers 
and graduate metallurgists is greater today 
than at any other time. 


The metallurgical engineer and the chemical 
engineer are well established in the industry, 
alth« ugh more foundries could make use of 
these types of men. Increasing mechanization 
of the industry is creating a demand for the 
talents of more mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering graduates. The industrial engineer is 
finding his way into a foundry organization 
through the methods engineering or the stand- 
The 


problem offers a challenge to college men able 


ards department. current manpower 
to handle training. personnel and public rela- 


tions problems. 


Foundries, large and small, can and should 
Man- 


agement, particularly in smaller plants, often 


make greater use of college graduates. 


feels that a college graduate is not practical, 
wants too much money and will need an ex- 
pensive laboratory in order to carry on his 
work. Naturally, it is impossible to hire a 
recent graduate with 20 years’ experience and 
the answer to every foundry problem; it is 
also difficult to find an experienced man with 
the mental tools to solve rapidly, efficiently 
and correctly many of the 


new technical 


32 


problems confronting foundrymen _ today. 
These tools. sharpened by intensive training in 
an accredited engineering college, can be put 


to many uses by foundrymen. 


Foundry owners and managers are discover- 
ing that a properly trained metallurgist, chem- 
ist or engineer not only does well the particu- 
lar work for which he is hired, but, also, is 
able to do good work in fields often considered 
non-technical. Thus, an increasing number of 
customers find they are being sold castings by 
engineers who know the details of casting 
design and production in addition to costs and 
delivery rates. In addition, the engineer- 
salesman usually can tell the customer exactly 
why castings of certain types should be used 
for specific applications. Purchasing agents 
with technical training are better able to judge 
materials and supplies on their merits, and 
make fewer decisions based on price as the 
major factor. 


Engineers, turned cost accountants, insist 
that the best cost accountants for a metallurgi- 
cal industry. such as the foundry, are those 
Melters 


in increasing numbers are being selected from 


who were trained first as engineers. 


the ranks of metallurgists and chemical engi- 
the 


apprentices and worked their way up. 


neers who have started in foundry as 


Smaller foundries may not require the serv- 
ices of a full-time engineer. Nevertheless, an 
engineer is still a good investment because be 
can devote part of his time to technical pre!- 
lems and part to sales, purchasing, or other 
so-called non-technical jobs. An engineer in 
a small foundry has a definite advertising 
value, too. Engineers are still rare enough 
among smaller shops so that occasional men- 
tion of the fact by foundries employing them 


is impressive to customers. 
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STUDENTS LEARN FOUNDRY FUNDAMENTALS BY USING 


Colleges perform a valuable service by 


yroviding men potentially suitable for many 
| ~ | 


positions in the castings industry. Technical 
schooling, plus a plant training course such as 
the one recommended by the A.F.A. Subcom- 
mittee on Engineering Apprentice Training. 
enables these young men to develop rapidly 


and to become valuable foundry employes. 


COLLEGE GRADUATES IMPORTANT 


G. K. DREHER, 
Educational Foundation, 
graduate of Lawrence 
Ur. Dreher 
Vetal, Inc., 
a past see 


1.F.A 
The 


mechani al and metallurgic al engineers have 


Foundry 
Ohio, he is a 


Executive Director. 
Cleveland, 
Colle £¢, 
was formerly 


Vilwauke e, 


retary, 


{ppleton, Wisconsin 
with 
Has served as 
the 


connected {mpco 
tor 16 years. 
vice-chairman and chairman of 
Wisconsin chapter 

contributions which 


college trained 


NUMBER OF BASIC CASTING PRODLCTION TECH NIOUES 


Foundries must enter the competition for 
college men, recruiting them and bidding for 
them in the same way that other industries do. 
The growth of the industry will continue to be 
comparable to that of other industries only if 
we make use of the men who have the vision 
and training to exploit all the possibilities the 


foundry industry presents. 


IN PRODUCTION AND RESEARCH 


made to the foundry industry are especially 


apparent when the wartime achievements of 
these men are surveyed. 

Most significant is the cooperation which 
prevailed between the practi al, self-trained 
of the 


( ombined 


and these 


efforts he Iped 


men industry 


engineers 


produce in 
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great quantities the basic structural items: for 
wartime machines and weapons. This coop- 
eration is continuing through the reconversion 
period when technical ingenuity, planning and 
cost consciousness are helping to solve the 
problem of labor shortages and to adapt 
untrained men to the needs of the foundry. 
For confirmation, it is only necessary to 
consider the accomplishments resulting from 
the cooperation of practical foundry managers 
and technically trained college men in produc- 
ing foundry products for the aircraft engines 
which helped establish America’s supremacy 
during the war. No better example of the 
combination of foundry art and foundry tech- 
nology can be found in our whole wartime 


experience. 


College graduates will continue to be im- 
portant to research as well as production. 
Curtailed by the war, foundry research is 
Edu- 


cational institutions, whose research programs 


being revived in foundries everywhere. 


generally are of the pure science type, are 
broadening their activities now that graduate 
students are increasing in number. In select- 
ing research projects, they are aided by an 
A.F.A. committee which suggests and outlines 
research projects for engineering schools. 
Commercial research laboratories are turning 
from war production problems to those of a 
more fundamental nature. As a result, cast- 
ings of the future will be even more improved 


in quality and in serviceability. 


CAREER AND ADVANCEMENT OFFERED ENGINEERING COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 


HYMAN BORNSTEIN, 
Deere and Co. Moline, 
{rmour Institute of 
degree in chemical 
LL.B 


Chicago 


of Laboratories, 
graduated from 
Technology, Chicago, with a 
engineering and later received 
John Marshall Law School, 
Has been affiliated with the Union Pacific 
Swift & Co., chemist for the city of Chicago 
and served 


World Warl 
The 


engineering 


Director 
Illinois, 


an degree trom 


Railroad, 


as a Captain, Ordnance Department, 


offers graduates of 


foundry industry 


schools excellent opportunities 
for interesting work, good compensation and 


Probably 


presents so many perplexing problems in high 


advancement. no other industry 
temperature chemistry and physics, or offers a 
greater challenge to the engineer interested in 
work routing and materials handling. Chances 
for rapid advancement far outweigh any con- 
sideration of starting salaries, which in a few 
industries may be higher than in some parts 
of the industry 

The management of plants producing qual- 


back- 


pr actu al 


ity with a 


castings needs 
ot 


expel ence 


more men 


ground formal education and 


foundry This demand has been 


prought about by increased mechanization of 


foundries and more rigid requirements on 


4 


dimensional tolerances, chemical analyses and 
mechanical properties. 

More and more, management is selecting 
properly qualified engineering school gradu- 
ates and providing them with opportunities for 


training and advancement. These young men 


are selected on the basis of their scholarship, 


their willingness to learn, their desire to ad- 
vance through their work, and their interest in 
Ability to 


well with fellow-workers, and to lead as well 


the foundry industry. get along 
as follow, are of prime importance and are 


sought in young college graduates. 


Too often technically trained men have been 
lost to the foundry industry because manage- 
ment has failed to take full advantage of the 
talent available. Recognizing its obligation, 
management is providing for the training and 
advancement of college men after they have 
been brought into a plant. Management and 
the engineering apprentice supervisor observe 
the men during training, advise them on their 


work 


problems. 


and consult with them on_ personal 
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COMPETITION FOR ENGINEERING COLLEGE GRADUATES KEEN 


F. G 
tional 
from 


SEFING, 
Vickel Co.. Neu 


Research Metallurgist, Interna- 


York, obtained his degree 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 
and later received his Master's degree from Pennsyl 
vania Sate College, State College, Pennsylvania. Had 
been connected with Rockford Drop Forge and 
Michigan State College before joining International 


Nickel Co 

In recruiting engineering college graduates 
for work in the castings industry, foundries 
are in competition with other great industries, 
most of which have long been advertised in 
the colleges by various methods and, accord- 
ingly, are much better known to the students. 
The power, automotive, steel, chemical and 
other industries, have a competitive advantage 
primarily because of longer experience in the 
The 
castings industry must meet the competition 
These 


include bringing out the opportunities for 


field of soliciting prospective employes. 
by offering every inducement possible. 


rapid advancement, a review of some of the 


interesting engineering problems faced by 
foundries. and, where necessary, making com- 


petitive salary offers, 


May. 


industries send personnel men all over the 


From January to each year. other 


country to pick the cream of the crop of 


engineers directly from college campuses 


Foundries. too, must make their selection 
early. or else the most ambitious and progres- 
sive students will have been chosen, leaving 
the less desirable men to the castings industry. 
Foundries unable to make an extensive search 


graduates can confine their 


for engineering | 
efforts to engineering schools in their area. 
In several A.F.A. chapter areas, recruiting of 
college students is carried on as a chapter 


function This is done by the Twin City 
chapter which offers prizes to University of 
Minnesota students for 
The 


present their papers at a chapter meeting. and 


papers related to the 


castings industry. three prize winners 


frequently all are hired before they leave the 


Foundries can sell the castings industry to 
students with little effort, by describing and 
illustrating the fascinating business of making 
castings. Too often the idea of the industry 
given to a student by a college foundry course 
is wholly inadequate, usually not representa- 
In addition to the 


fascination of correlating a wide variety of 


tive and often misleading. 


engineering and metallurgical activities, the 
employer can point out the need for control 
of materials and equipment, and, finally, the 
conversion of a ladle of molten metal to an 


intricate casting for use by another industry. 


The desire on the part of a student to be- 
come a foundry engineer, developed through 
his foundry instructor and through castings 
industry educaticnal activities, will be lost if 
foundries do not demonstrate sufficient interest 


The 


by seeking the young man’s services, 


— 
ey 


—_ 
& | 
- > 
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employer must also assist the graduate in the 


transition from academic thinking to indus- 


trial thinking by putting him through some 
sort of an engineering apprentice course. 

In seeking the services of engineering grad- 
uates and developing them into foundry engi- 


neers, foundrymen may look for assistance to 


the A.F.A. 
A.F.A. 


Schools are training students in the funda- 


Educational Division and to the 


chapter educational committees. 
mentals of engineering, thus fitting them for 
every type of foundry work. Graduates are 
available, even though there is considerable 


competition for them from other industries. 


ENGINEERING COLLEGES RESPONSIBLE FOR EDUCATING 
FOUNDRYMEN 


1. C. DENISON is president of the Fulton Foundry 
& Machine Co., Inc., Cleveland. He is a graduate 
ot Case School of {pplied Science, Cleveland. Vr. 
Denison had been affiliated with the National Carbon 
Co., and the Ferro Foundry & Machine Co., prior to 
his joining the Fulton foundry.. A past chairman of 
the A.F.A. Northeastern Ohio chapter, he has been 
a member of the Association since 1927. Vr. 
Denison is active in the Meehanite Research Institute 
and has served a two-vear period as president of 
the Gray lron Founders’ Society. 


Opportunities for college men in foundries 
are not entirely clear to some college execu- 
they well 
acquainted with the castings industry. The 


need for better trained men in the industry is 


tives, probably because are not 


becoming more evident, but is not yet fully 


recognized by many educational leaders. 
The fact 


advanced to such an exact engineering basis 


is that the foundry industry has 


that only well educated men can supply proper 
leadership. Such men must get their knowl- 


edge through regular college training or 


through extra study as special adult students. 


In general, castings are made to definite 
requirements and ranges of specifications to- 
day. To achieve this, foundries must have 
men who understand the theories and practice 
of engineering. Experience alone is not suf- 
to be 


Reasoning based on broad under- 


ficient; there are too many factors 


appraised, 
standing is required for high production of 


castings with guaranteed quality. 


The need for better trained men does not 


come from the refinements and greater skill 


needed in manufacture alone. Better trained 


6 


men with broader outlook are required for 
methods supervisors, who must understand 
modern equipment, job evaluation and use of 


synthetic rates; superintendents, who must 


handle men well and maintain their respect; 


salesmen, who must sell and service on a tech- 
nical and engineering basis, and executives, 
who must be able to balance all the compli- 
cated factors that influence modern business. 
Current demands for better products at lower 
costs make better training for all these types 
of men essential. 

In performing their function of providing 
basic engineering training, colleges must see 
that the instruction offered in foundry practice 
is on an engineering, rather than a manual 
training level. In addition. advanced courses 
for the benefit of engineering and metallurgi- 
the 


Recom- 


cal students particularly interested in 
castings industry should be offered. 
mendations for such courses have been pre- 
pared by an A.F.A, committee made up of 
some of the foremost college foundry instruc- 
tors in the country. 

A second function of engineering colleges is 
to educate men already working in the castings 
industry. Some colleges offer special courses 
to adult students not interested in a degree in 
Others — hold 


cases, send instructors 


engineering. technical short 


courses and, in some 


into the plant where a single foundry can 
organize a group large enough for a class. 
These special classes permit able. experienc ed 
to learn the of 


foundrymen fundamentals 
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chemistry. physics, metallurgy, personnel rela- 
These 


courses, coupled with practical experience, 


tions, principles of management, etc. 


provide foundrymen with a sounder basis for 
making decisions and for organizing work. 
Some A.F.A. chapters have taken over the 


second function of colleges. and are offering 
an integrated series of lectures on a single 


phase of foundry practice. In such cases, lec- 


tures are given by experienced foundrymen 


and college instructors who are A.F.A. 


members. 


COLLEGES RECOGNIZE AND FULFILL CASTINGS INDUSTRY NEEDS 


DR. H. T. HEALD is president of the Illinois Ins 
titute of Technology, Chicago. Dr. Heald is the 
holder of two honorary degrees; namely, Doctor of 
Engineering, Rose Polytechnical Institute, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and Doctor of Law, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. He has served as a 
past president of the Western Society of Engineers 
and also the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education. In 1940 named by the National 
lunior Chamber of Commerce as one of America’s 
ten outstanding young men of the year. 


was 


Foundrymen, as representatives of an 


industry which depends upon technological 
processes to a very large extent, have reason 
to be concerned about the quality and quantity 
of the men who will be trained to take their 
places, some day, in foundry operation and 
management. Certainly the future productive 
capacity of the castings industry and its ability 
to meet competition and keep abreast of the 
rapid changes continually taking place in tech- 
nological processes, depend, toa large degree, 
upon the intelligence, character and skill of 
the engineers, scientists and technicians called 
upon to build and operate the foundries, and 
to develop new products and materials and 
distribute them to the consumer. 

Securing college graduates may be difficult 
for some time, because the war caused a deficit 
of more than 50.000 graduate engineers. Ac- 
cording to a committee which studied the 
matter for the American Society for Engineer- 
ing education. it will be 1950 or later before 
the supply and demand for engineering grad- 
In the 


meantime. foundrymen expecting to hire col- 


uates are again in reasonable balance. 


lege graduates must face the competition of all 
other industries which are interested in these 
men and which seem to have had considerably 


more experience in recruiting college men 


Colleges providing engineering education 
have a responsibility to the public, a responsi- 
bility to industry and a responsibility to the 
1 hey 


also, a very definite responsibility to the stu 


profession of engineering itself, have, 
dents, and this responsibility, for the most 
part. determines the methods which are fol- 
First of all, 


engineering colleges try to provide some train- 


lowed in engineering education. 


An Unusvel 


For Outstanding Mathematics Majors 
Who want to become actuaries 


While earning a good salary, these men 
are trained in all phases of actuarial 
work. An exceptional chance for gifted 
men to put their mathematics to use in 
an interesting profession, with eventual 
advancement to executive positions. 
Also, several summer jobs open to qual- 
ified undergraduates interested in an 
actuarial career. 


For complete information write: 
HARRY W. JONES, Vice President 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Organized in 1845 


300 Broadway Newark, N. J. 
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ing in the sciences which are basic to engineer- 
In addition, there is some work in the 
skills, 


and an introduction, at least, to what is called 


ing. 
development of elementary technical 
the engineering method. If he has not learned 
it before, the engineering student must learn 
to read, write and speak effectively. 

To achieve these aims, there is a trend in 
engineering colleges t ward a better funda- 
mental education, and toward more emphasis 
The 
perhaps a minimization of specialized techno- 
This 


does not mean, necessarily, that those things 


on the fundamental sciences. result is 


logical matter in the later college years. 
are not taught; but it does frequently mean 


they do the 
The 


not appear in four-year under- 


graduate curriculum. expansion of 


knowledge in all fields of engineering has been 
very great in the past twenty years, and there 
is more and more material which might be 
included in college courses. But it cannot be 
done effectively in a limited amount of time, 
although many schools offer options in special- 
ized fields which permit the student some 
latitude in his education. 

American 


Foundrymen and _ the Foundry- 


men’s Association have every right to be 


interested in the problem of engineering edu- 
cation. Any interest displayed in educational 
institutions will be appreciated by the faculty, 


and it is certain that the interest shown and 


the work done on problems of engineering 


education will be of real benefit to the castings 


industry. 


* <( * <t 


NEWS COMMENT 


Final Fall Enrollment Roundup 
The University of Wisconsin’s Madison campus 
and 
this 


is becoming a center for graduate training 


professional “finishing.” if enrollment trends 


semester are an accurate indication 


Graduate enrollment and enrollment in law, medi 


cine, and education have zoomed to 
while 
tabilized at a 

\ final 


nent on the 


record highs, 


freshman enrollment in general courses has 


level 
1949 
and at the 


point near the pre-war 
count of the 
Madison 


totals 20,775 


first semester enroll 


campus extension 
centers students 

Kenneth Little, 
this fall brought 


from 


released by Uni 
that 


transters 


st figures 
registrar, show a much 
number of other schools for 
Madison. These 


centers, teac hers’ col 


sophomore and junior years at 


dent vine extension 


trom 


eges ind other 


ir rate was about 900 yearly transfers 


Little points out ‘During the 


this figure has doubled Following 


noticeable throughout the country, 


or two years to the small colleges 


neat then transfer to the University.” 


Enrollment ition courses at the University 


trend noticeable also in the 
stered in the engineering, 
cience courses this year, 


protessional school enroll 


ment has brought the total Madison campus figure 
17,690. Extension account for 3,085. 

A comparison of the Madison 
enrollment with the 1948 fall enrollment gives this 
picture 


present campus 


In 1948 some 3,865 seniors enrolled; this fall the 
class numbers 4,382. Juniors last 
1,497; this year 3,349. In the 


class last year’s 3,455 has dropped to 3,109. 


SeNLOF year num 


bered sophomore 
Fresh 
men numbered 3,301 last year: they total 2,952 this 
year 

In the graduate school, enrollment has 
2.568 last 2,822 this gain of 


254. Law enrollment has leaped from 600 to 723; 


gone up 
from year to year, a 
and in the medical school, enrollment has gone from 
280 to 302. The total 
enrollment has thus 
growth of 399 students. 

The School of 
1379 


creased from 


graduate and_ professional 


gone from 3,448 to 3,847, a 
1262 to 


economics has in 


Education has gone from 
The department of home 
572 to 601. 

exactly 9,000 
Madison 


women, Of the 


There are than 
with 1 5.345 
4.9 per 


them 


more men women 
enrolled on the 
and 4,345 
7.938. are 
the GIL bill. 
school, 


Among the 


campus, men 
men, 
7,100 of 


There are 


cent, or 


veterans, studying under 


3.610 married men attending 


and 312 married women 


174 


studying law 


male veterans, have gone into 


graduate work; 588 are and 151 are 


in medicine 











Available for Classroom Showings 


The Curtis Publishing Company’s 


motion picture 


MAGAZINE MAGIC 


The Story ef Producing Over a Million Magazines a Day 
e 16mm. Sound Film 
e Narrated by Bill Slater 
e In Full Color 


@ Specially Written Musical Score 


MAGAZINE MAGIC pictures all the steps in producing Curtis 
Magazines. From planting pulpwood seedlings to the delivery of 
finished copies to readers, it tells in vivid color and detail the story 
back of the modern miracle of producing and shipping more than one 


million magazines every 24 hours. 


The film runs 28 minutes, a convenient length for classroom or 
school assembly programs. Many of America’s outstanding colleges 
and universities and secondary school systems have scheduled showings 


as part of their visual education programs. MAGAZINE MAGIC may 


be scheduled for your students at no cost by writing to: 


Manager, Motion Picture and Speakers Bureau 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Independence Square 


Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 
a great institution 

... the result of 

a strange tale 


and the firm faith of 


a young clergyman 


—_ 

Lire history of Temple University dates back 
to a strange tale about a rich Arabian farmer, Ali Hafed, who was ob- 
sessed with the thought of becoming wealthier by discovering diamonds. 
Ihis discontented man scoured the mountains and plains of Europe 
and Asia in vain, finally losing both his fortune and life in his hunt for 
more wealth. Ironically, after his death, a fabulous fortune of diamonds 
was found on the farm he left. 

Dr. Conwell, founder of Temple University, was the young clergy- 
man who heard this ancient legend in 1870 while on a trip from Bagdad 
to Nineveh on the Tigris River. It so impressed him that he made it 
the basis for his famous lecture “Acres of Diamonds” which earned 
millions of dollars. With this money, Dr. Conwell founded Temple 
University which was dedicated to the ideal of “making an education 
possible for all young men and young women who have good minds 
and the will to work...” We will be glad to send, on request, the latest 
edition of Dr. Conwell’s famous lecture, “Acres of Diamonds.” 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 











BASIC PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN ADJUSTING TO 
PRESENT DAY CONDITIONS* 


THE PLACEMENT OFFICER'S RESPONSIBILITIES 


k. CRAIG SWEETEN, 


{ssistant Director, 


University of Pennsylvania Placement Office, Philadelphia 


AS! MING conditions prevail as they were 

last spring, it seems to me this is just 
another way of saying we are now in a buyer's 
market 


at least that is the way | am inter- 


preting the subject. 


The approach of any marketing agency to 
such a problem and under such conditions 
would include at an early hour consideration 
of how to develop new markets, and it is in 
this direction that I am first going to turn my 
attention. 


There is a feeling shared in many quarters 


that the small business man has not been prop- 


erly cultivated with respect to the college 
I think we 
steps to exploit more fully this area, but with 


recruiting program. must take 
full understanding, of course, that the condi- 
tions under which he operates are usually 
vastly different than those of large industry. 
A program directed toward the small business 
man might include any or all of these: (a) 
talks by 


Kiwanis, and other 


the placement officer at Rotary, 


civic groups where the 


membership is largely composed of small 
business men, (b) a mail campaign specifi- 
cally directed toward offering a service to the 
small business man, (c) a survey within a 
local area of the hiring practice of small busi- 
ness, (d) inclusion of representatives from 
small business in conferences such as this that 
a reciprocal exchange of ideas and informa- 


tion might take place. 


Any intelligent survey on the development 
the 
potential of the small business man as an 


of new markets would include not only 


employer, but also the small community. It 


“As presented at the Middle Atlantic Placement Off 
Ass ation, the University Club Pittsburg Penns 


vania, September 1 1949 


comes as a surprise to learn that today 39°; 
of all manufacturing plants and 45‘. of all 
factory wage-earners are in towns of less than 
25,000 population. It is not easy to develop 


representative contact files on many small 
areas, but any sales program that consistently 
concentrates on the main highway at the 
expense of “Main Street” is not being realistic 


in the light of today’s trends. 


The alumni of any institution represent a 
friendly market that is allowed to go unchal- 
lenged by many of us. Alumni clubs, alumni 
magazines and alumni associations should be 
brought within the orbit of the placement pro- 
gram in terms of personal appeals for support. 
advertising copy, news articles, and personal 
appearances, and talks by the placement officer 


on appropriate occasions. 


There are certain businesses or types of 
employment that placement officers and sen- 
iors, through ignorance, misconception of 
bias, frequently disregard on the grounds, | 
suppose, that the operations involved are not 
in keeping with a college man’s training. A 
search for new markets must of necessity 
include an appraisal of such conceptions in 
the light of facts. A case in point might be 
the retail food business, the biggest business 
on earth. Starting at the bottom of the ladder 
in a large food chain store is not calculated to 
inspire many college graduates, but managers 
of food chain stores are often well paid, have 
positions of challenging responsibility, and 
have generally come up through the ranks. 
Our task then, under these circumstances, is 
several fold. First, to bring such industries 
into our program who have heretofore not 
looked upon offices as 


college placement 
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of for 


secondly, to inspire our students to think with 


sources material their business, and 
more vision and less of their sense of dignity 
in their appraisal of the employment possibili- 
ties that exist in types of jobs which are not 


now subjects of their consideration. 


Any final analysis of the subject of new 
markets would not be complete without com- 
ment on what possibilities exist to promote 
the sales intake of customers with whom rela- 
tions are already well established. Certainly 
nothing more than the normal inflow can or 
should be expected from company training 
programs. The question of whether firms 
long accustomed to buying the college product 
could, without disturbing internal conditions, 
absorb a larger share of the crop by employing 
graduates for work not now open to them 
deserves deliberation. There are, for instance, 
many college men who do not possess training 
program qualifications, but whose character- 
istics are such as to qualify them for eventual 


Would it 


not be possible for non-union plants to employ 


posts as foremen and supervisors. 


without commitments some of these candidates 
with the thought that they would develop in 


due course into plant supery isOry personnel. 


At the base of all this, it seems to me, is the 
need for rethinking on the part of colleges and 
companies relative to the use of college gradu- 
We can 


pretty sure that the number of company vice- 


ates in business and industry. be 
presidents is not going to increase very much 
over the years, but an entirely different situa- 
tion may prevail insofar as graduates are con- 
cerned. Where are these graduates going to 
be placed and absorbed if you and I and they 
do not adjust our collective points of view on 


how they are going to be used? 


I now turn to a second problem—one that is 


always with us and particularly important 


today. I refer to quality of product. As 


placement officers we have no direct responsi- 


bility for raw material and the product reaches 


us only after it has undergone almost all its 


processing and development. 


There is much that placement officers could 
say, | suppose, about selections of raw mate- 
rial, and a great deal that industry does say 
about academic development in terms of their 
realm of personal qualities. Surveys have 
been made, and our own experiences bear 
them out, that the most important single factor 
in the employability of a college man for the 
greatest number of jobs is his personal quali- 
ties. A college president has recently been 
quoted as saying that in his belief the most 
important challenge facing education today is 
the question of “How does personality develop 
and what can an educational institution do to 
influence its development?” The question 
then arises, what are we as placement officers 
doing from our point of vantage to bring this 
message home to our academic colleagues? It 
is true that the existence of extra curricular 
activities provide a partial answer, but in their 
very nature they attract those whose personal 
side is already well developed. Maybe you 
can’t teach a man how to get along with others, 
or to think in terms of large groups. or how 
to develop cooperation and dependability. but 
if these and other personal attributes are so 
essential for successful admission into business 
life, we as placement officers must put the 
problem before our deans so that thinking on 
this subject may be stimulated in terms of its 


place in the educational process, 


There are, of course, many minds always at 
work on the problem of how to improve the 
packaging of the product. 1 will not attempt 
to dwell here on some of the more obvious 


the 


placement world, but rather on a few not so 


considerations frequently discussed in 


frquently mentioned. I would include in this 
latter category, letters of application, resumes 
of records, and correspondence. I am not 
proposing that the placement office sponsor an 
English course in letter writing, or that we 


42 
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attempt to stereotype written matter. I do 
believe, however, that more of us should incor- 
porate into our placement programs suitable 
treatment of this subject. This can be done, 
as several institutions have already done, by 
making a pamphlet available to all seniors 
which dwells on the basic principles involved 
and the importance of letter writing as a 
means of establishing favorable employer con- 
tacts. Another approach, or a supplement to 
the pamphlet, might be illustrated lectures 
through the use of lantern slides based on 
anonymous exhibits obtained from the person- 
nel files of industry, such lectures to include 
not only the conventional in letters of applica- 
but the 


advertising types. 


tion, also so-called informal and 


Attention has long been given by placement 
officers to the subject of the interview and the 
importance it plays in making the sale. I am 
not sure, however, that we have approached it 


“If we 


could only hear ourselves as others hear us.” 


from the point of view of the adage 


Looking toward self-improvement of product 


from this angle, it has been suggested that a 
series of recordings might be made of actual 
the 


recordings can subsequently be used as in- 


company interviews on campus, which 


struction material. Several company repre- 


the 
matter have assured me of their cooperation in 
The 


course, would not be advised of what is devel- 


sentatives with whom I have discussed 


any such undertaking. students, of 


normal 


oping, for conditions 


interviewing 
would have to be simulated to insure objective 


results. 


I believe that well conceived career confer- 
ences can contribute a great deal toward prod- 
uct improvement. They cannot help a man 
determine his primary interest or appraise his 
aptitudes, but they can assist him to make a 
realistic survey of the chances of securing 
employment in a given field, the characteris- 


tics of the work involved, and the opportuni- 


ties for advancement. In other words, hearing 
what business men have to say about their 
respective fields is one important step that we 
can provide to help our men gain some neces- 


sary direction to their thinking. 


A final thought that I would submit to you 
as a basic problem facing us involves our rela- 
I refer to 
the need that I believe exists to re-evaluate the 


tions with our respective campuses. 


placement department and its functions in 
terms of the services it should perform and the 
philosophies under which it should operate. 
Let me list a few of the conditions and situa- 
tions that prompt me toward this point of 


view. 


(1) Against what result is placement per 
formance to be measured to determine 
whether or not we are accomplishing 
our basic For 


purposes. instance, is 
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our primary responsibility to keep our 
record of placements high in the eyes 
of our important clients in business 
and industry, and by so doing pass the 
major fruits of our labor down to some 
30 to 40 per cent of any senior class. 
or does our responsibility rest first with 
the student, be he superior, average or 
the 


determined by results in the last tenth 


poor, with success of our work 
of the class as well as the first quarter 
of the class? 

Has anyone here begun to think of 
what the implications are for placement 
if the President’s report calling for a 
greatly increased college enrollment 
becomes a reality? 

And finally what steps should and can 
be taken to clarify and develop some-of 
the issues surrounding the placement 
function and 


vocational counseling. 


BOOK 


The New Junior College. James A. Starrak 
and Raymond H. Hughes. lowa State Col- 
lege Press, Ames, lowa, 1948. 


$1.25. 


63 pages. 


The great growth of Junior Colleges throughout the 
country which has taken place during the first half 
of the twentieth century is producing a voluminous 
Many of these publications take the form 
of studies conducted by state or regional organiza 
tions for the purpose of establishing the need for 
Junior Colleges in their area or discussing ways in 


literature. 


which they can better serve their present constituents. 
This Starrak Hughes is directed to 
pointing out the need for Junior College education, 
especially that of the type supported through public 
taxation. 


study by and 


The presentation is clear and easy to un 
There are eleven tables of statistical data 
and two charts supporting the study. 


derstand. 


The material 


Vocational counseling if looked upon 
as a process requiring many contacts 
with the individual (including testing) 
until the proper placement is achieved 
Many 


students expect the placement depart- 


is a very expensive service. 


ment to be in a position to appraise 
them of their work capabilities through 
a self-appraisal program, assist them 
to choose a suitable occupation through 
the dissemination of vocational infor- 
mation and finally to affect their place- 
ment through of 
which the most important is the 1000 


various channels 


companies that actually recruit on col- 


lege campuses or the 3000 companies 


who maintain their campus contacts 


through correspondence — admittedly 


an impossible order for a placement 
staff of two or three whose June gradu- 
ates number into the hundreds. 


REVIEW 


is presented in three parts: the first, “The Need for 
Post High School Education,” the second, “Further 
Current attempts at Post High School Education,” 
the third, “Some Proposed Principles and Standards.” 
The report also includes a selected bibilography and 
an index, 


This study draws widely from the experience of 
other States with Junior and while it 
appears to confine its approach largely to public 
junior colleges, there is much of value contained 
therein for administrators and students of private two 
year educational It is hoped that as 
the result of surveys of this type, greater interest will 
be generated among educators and laymen throughout 
the country for the Junior College movement 


( olleges 


institutions, 


ALAN S. W ILSON, President, 
Hillyer College, 
Hartford, Conn. 





FALL CONFERENCE OF PLACEMENT OFFICERS 


Sponsored by the Middle Atlantic Placement Officers Association and the 
Committee on Ethics of College-Industry Relations Division of Relations 
with Industry, A.S.E.E. the University Club, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
September 13 and 14, 1949 


{s reported by C. H. EBert, Jr., Secretary-Treasurer, M.A.P.O.A. and 
Placement Director, University of Pittsburgh 


NE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE 
college placement officers and recruiting 
representatives from industry met together to 
discuss the general subject of “The College 
Graduate of 1950 
Day 


Placement.” 


Orienting Ourselves to 


Present Conditions in Recruiting and 


Tuesday Morning Session 
The first held 


September 13, under the sponsorship of The 


session, Tuesday morning, 
American Society for Engineering Education, 
was devoted to a study of the Code of Ethics 
which had 
1949, by a sub-committee of The American 
Society for Mr. 


George D. Lobingier, of the Westinghouse 


been promulgated in January, 


Engineering Education. 
Electric Corporation, acted as chairman of the 
panel group and the opening remarks in con- 
the subject 
Maynard M. Boring. of the General Electric 


nection with were made by 
Company, who had been chairman of the 
A.S.E.E. sub-committee, responsible for pub- 
lication of the Code of Ethics. Mr. Boring 
gave his observations on the operation of the 
Code of Ethics up to the present time. He 
stated that the Code had been very 


ceived both by the colleges and by cooperating 


well re- 


industries and that a number of other organi- 
zations had asked for copies of it, which was 
apparently going to set a pattern for ethical 
placement in business administration and 
other fields, as well as in engineering place- 
ment for which it was originally designed. 
Many colleges have adopted the consoli- 


dated interview blank since its publication as 


part of the Code of Ethics booklet and it is 
believed that more and more will adopt it as 
there is a wider understanding of its purpose 
and uses, 

Kenneth A. Meade, of the General Motors 
Corporation, was the next speaker, and he 
commented on how the Code has worked from 
He stated that 


has been a generally satisfactory response to 


industry's standpoint. there 
the Code in industry and that putting the com- 
bined thoughts of placement officers in an 
organized written form is an indication of 
progress. Making more specific comment and 
criticism, Mr. Meade indicated that the Code 
can be used only as a sort of policy statement 
setting up general guides for the cooperating 
groups to follow. It cannot be treated as a 
rigid procedure since there are so many dif- 
ferent types of industries and colleges con- 
cerned, some highly centralized, and some 
decentralized, requiring some latitude in the 
enforcement of the Code. 

Speaking for the colleges, Wendell R. 
Horsley, of the A. & M. College of Texas, 
reviewed the operation of the Code in his 
region during the past year. Mr. Horsley was 
most optimistic about its operation and possi- 


for the 


criticism that some people considered this 


bilities future. In response to the 
Code a rehash of the “same old stuff,” he said, 
“In the relatively unenlightened Southwest, | 
have discovered a large number of people from 
both industry and the colleges who have never 
heard of some of this ‘old stuff.” These peo- 
ple have welcomed and appreciated the publi 


cation of the ‘rules of the game,’ in compact 
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and concise form. We are so sold on the idea 
that we had some 500 copies of the Code 
printed. These have been distributed to inter- 
viewers, employer friends, other colleges, and 
people who are interested in the development 
of a program of effective placement of trained 
people. 

“All of us 


lege 


whether from industry or col- 
need help, inspiration, and education in 
developing to the fullest our part in the place- 
ment program. It is through meetings like 
this where representation includes people from 
all parts of the country that the general prob- 


More 


important, in my opinion, are the meetings of 


lems and policies can be worked out. 


the regional groups, where the attendance is 
not too large to nullify the value of closer 
acquaintance, and where problems peculiar to 
the region can be given specific attention. If 
these meetings can be set up on the basis of 


less oratory and 


more down-to-earth discus- 
sion of live problems and situations, then we 
will all receive the help, inspiration, and 
education that are needed.” 

The final speaker on the morning’s panel. 
F. Lynn Cason, of Purdue, approached the 
subject from the student’s viewpoint. A sum- 


mary of his remarks is outlined below: 


| advocate following the “Recommended 
Procedures in Interviewing and Placement of 
College Seniors” as adopted by the American 
Society of Engineering Education. Most peo- 
ple would like a guide to follow and to date 


this is the best guide I know of. It contains 


the best of procedures used by many compan- 


ies and college placement offices. 


| have been asked to present the student's 


viewpoint and as a result some of you are 
going to say the things | advocate are impossi- 
ble or impractical. 1 will agree this is true in 
some cases, but please remember again | am 
trying to place myself in the position of a 
student about to graduate and seeking a posi- 


tion in industry. 





COMPANY INFORMATION 


1. As much company information as possi- 
ble should be made available to seniors and 
graduate students. That is, information as to 
the size of the industry, its location, products 
and policies, should be on file in the schools 
where the company usually does interviewing. 
This will not only help the company. but the 
student as well and will make the interview 


much easier and worthwhile. 


KEEPING APPLICANT INFORMED 


z \pplicants should be kept 


informed and 
if an interviewer promises to let a student 


know where he stands in their 


consideration 
by a certain date, this should be followed up 
as promised. 

b. Letters of application should be an- 
swered, if they must be answered, by a form 
letter. I say this because if ethics in inter- 
viewing and recruiting are to be established. 
The 


student cannot be asked to follow ethical prac- 


it must be considered a two-way street. 


tices if the companies do not conduct its 
relations in an ethical manner. It is also good 
public relations. 

c. The college placement office should be 
kept informed because in many cases they can 
be very helpful to the company in their con- 
tacts with the students. By keeping the place- 
ment office informed, I mean both before and 


after interviews or contacts with the students. 
WELL INFORMED INTERVIEWERS 


well informed, 
and personally, | am not particular whether 


3. Interviewers should be 


the company sends a vice-president or an office 
boy to Purdue, if he is well informed. The 
interviewer should have concise infermation 
on types of jobs, training programs, company 
policies and starting salaries. 


b. Nothing disturbs relations between a 


college placement office and the senior more 


than an interviewer not keeping his appoint- 


ment after an interview schedule has been 
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arranged. I know of cases where an inter- 


viewing schedule has been postponed three 


times, i.e., set up at a later date. In each case 
the number of applicants on the list dimin- 
better 


students who failed to sign up after the second 


ished and in many cases it was the 


or third time. 


BREAKING OF CONTRACTS 


1. It is a rule at Purdue that once a student 
has made a commitment or job acceptance, it 
is final. This rule is enforced by all deans and 
heads of departments, and I truthfully say we 
have had very little trouble. This point is also 
a two way 


street. No word will spread any 


faster than when a student receives a letter 


saying the company is sorry. In most cases 
you who are listening to me are not in a posi- 
How- 
ever. | urge you to go back and emphasize this 
with the 


tion to do anything about such an act. 


point management. An_ industry 
should analyze its personnel requirements, as 
most of them do, over a long-range basis. If 
this is done, such embarrassing situations will 
be few and far between. 

In closing, I again should emphasize that | 
have tried to present the student’s viewpoint, 
which I know you consider important. There- 
fore, please do not be too critical of me if I 
have stepped upon someone's toes. 

At noontime, Charles E. Wangeman, of The 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, presided 
over the annual business meeting of the Mid- 


dle Atlantic Placement Officers Association. 


Afternoon Discussion 


The afternoon panel, under the chairman- 
ship of Robert L. 


University, concerned itself with outlining the 


D. Davidson, of Temple 


basic problems involved in adjusting to pres- 
ent day conditions. In his opening remarks, 
Chairman Davidson reminded his audience, as 
well as the speakers on his panel, that they 
were to outline the basic problems without 


trying to set up answers to these problems 


since the panel discussion of the following 
morning would be concerned with operating 
procedures and techniques which were neces 
sary in meeting these basic problems. 

The first speaker on the panel, T. W. Prior. 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
discussed: (1) the opportunities present in 
production, (2) the student's viewpoint of pro 
duction, and how it can best be clarified. and 
(3) the placement officer and his method of 
presenting these opportunities in’ production 
to the student. 

Mr. Prior pointed out that one of the big 
gest stumbling blocks in training men for 
production jobs is that the students do not 
One 


of the major problems is that production oper 


have a very clear-cut idea of production. 
ates on a twenty-four-hour basis. The young 
man entering into production will have to 
adjust himself to new contacts and a new 
social life, since he will probably spend the 


first five or six years of his business experi 
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ence working the night shift. He pointed out 
the advisability of having industry inspection 
trips for students starting as early as the 
sophomore year. He concluded by stating that 
of all the opportunities available in his organi- 
zation, the one which is most constant and 
which offers opportunities every year, namely 
production, seems to be the one of which the 
students have the poorest conception, 

The next speaker on the panel, John C. 
Niece, of the Sears, Roebuck Company. con- 
sidered some of the basic problems which 
personnel directors will have to face in plac- 
ing the 1950 college graduate in the merchan- 
Mr. Niece suggested that the day 


of swift progress from a training program to a 


dising field. 


Junior Executive position was probably over. 
and that for the future progress as a whole 
would likely be slower for the entering college 
graduate. 
that 


in the future will have to be willing to fill the 


He also pointed out the possibility 


in the retailing field, college graduates 


so-called rank and file jobs, since there will 
taken 


training programs. 


be fewer directly into the executive 
Further, there will prob- 
ably be more jobs where annual income will 
be determined by individual incentive. 

Mr. Niece ended on an optimistic note by 
pointing out that the field of distribution will 
continue to present many divergent opportuni- 
ties to thousands of young men who have the 
interest, ability, and fortitude to succeed in the 


field. 


competition as far as college graduates its 


retail During the past three years, 


concerned, started only after the actual em- 
ployment itself was begun. However, it was 
partially true last year and will be more true 
in 1950, that this competitive situation will 
originate at the point of initial interview. 

the University of 


E. Craig Sweeten, of 


Pennsylvania, covered some of the basic prob- 


lems of the placement officer in connection 
(Mr. 


Sweeten’s talk is reproduced in complete form 


with meeting present day conditions. 


on pages 41-44 of this issue.) 


Since placement officers find themselves in 
a shrinking market in connection with the 
placement of their graduates, the development 
of new markets for these men would seem to 
be the business-like approach to the solution 
of the problem. Foremost among the areas 
heretofore overlooked is the cultivation of the 
small business with respect to the college 
recruiting program. ‘This might include (a) 
talks by Rotary. 


Kiwanis, and other civic groups where the 


the placement officer at 


membership is largely composed of small busi- 
ness men, (b) a mail campaign specifically 
directed toward offering a service to the small 
business man, (c) a survey within a local area 
of the hiring practice of small business, (d) 
inclusion cf representatives from small busi- 
ness in conferences so that a reciprocal ex- 
change of ideas and information might take 
place. 

Other areas needing further development 
include the alumni associations, and types of 
businesses which have been heretofore disre- 
garded by the college men on the grounds that 
employment in such a business, i.e., the retail 
food business, was not in keeping with his 
Finally, Mr. 


Sweeten pointed out the importance of the 


training and _ background. 
development of new and different job oppor- 
tunities with those companies with whom the 
placement officer already has well established 
relations. For instance, the employment of 
men who do not possess the training program 
qualifications in posts not now open to them, 
where they might have the opportunity to 
qualify as foremen and supervisors by means 
of the regular promotional ladder also open to 
non-college men. 

Finally, Mr. Sweeten pointed out the need 
to re-evaluate the placement department and 
its functions in terms of the services it should 
perform and the philosophies under which it 
should operate: 

(1) Against what result is placement per- 

formance to be measured to determine 
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whether or not we are accomplishing 
our basic purposes. For instance, is 
our primary responsibility to keep our 
record of placements high in the eyes 
of our important clients in business and 
industry, and by so doing pass the 
major fruits of our labor down to some 
30 to 40 per cent of any senior class, 
or does our responsibility rest first with 
the student, be he superior, average or 
with the of our work 
determined by results in the last tenth 


poor, success 
of the class as well as the first quarter 
of the class? 


Has anyone here begun to think of 
what the implications are for placement 
if the President’s report calling for a 
college enrollment 


greatly increased 


becomes a reality? 


And finally what steps should and can 
be taken to clarify and develop some of 
the issues surrounding the placement 
function and vocational counseling. Vo- 
cational counseling, if looked upon as 
a process requiring many contacts with 
the individual (including testing) until 
the proper placement is achieved, is a 
very expensive service. Many students 
expect the placement department to be 
in a position to appraise them of their 
self- 


them to 


work capabilities through a 


appraisal program, assist 
choose a suitable occupation through 
the dissemination of vocational infor- 
mation and finally to affect their place- 


of 


which the most important is the 1000 


ment through various channels 


companies that actually recruit on col- 
lege campuses or the 3000 companies 
who maintain their 


campus contacts 


through correspondence — admittedly 
an impossible order for a placement 
staff of two or three whose June grad- 


uates number into the hundreds. 


The final speaker on this panel, C. H. Ebert, 
Jr., of the University of Pittsburgh, discussed 
the basic problems involved in the placement 
of Liberal Arts graduates. He pointed out 
that a large percentage of the students enrolled 
in the colleges of Liberal Arts are pre-profes- 
sional students whose main objective is to 
acquire the prerequisites which will gain them 
admission to schools of Law, Dentistry, Medi- 
cine, Education, Nursing, Public Health, etc. 
Knowing that the majority of them will not be 
able to gain admission to the various profes- 
sional schools, there arises the question of to 
what extent the colleges are responsible to 
provide these individuals with placement serv- 
ice after they have been denied admission to a 
Mr. Ebert discussed the 
need for influencing student attitude in con- 
nection with the placement of Liberal Arts 


professional school. 


yraduates so that they do not presume that 
since they have followed a major course of 
tudy (and these may range from archeology 
to zoology) they can automatically assume 
there is a job waiting for ther: upon gradua- 


tion. The abnormal interest in security, and 


the absence of a competitive spirit in pursuing 


life’s goals, including employment, may have 
been brought about by the increased emphasis 
in colleges on counseling, guidance, testing, 
and placement to the point that the individual 
does not react to this help in the normal man- 
ner by turning to himself for a solution of his 
problems, but instead, builds up a stronger and 
stronger dependency on others to meet and 
solve life’s problems for him, 

This panel discussion was followed by a 
stimulating. and at times, vigorous question 


and answer period from the floor. 


Dinner Meeting 


At the dinner meeting that evening. John P 
Roche, Vice-President of the Heppenstall Com- 
pany, introduced the main speaker. Dr. J 
Keith Glennan, President of the Case Institute 


of Tec hnok gv. who addressed the conferees 
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on the subject, “The Interrelation of Industry 


and Colleges.” Dr. Glennan’s talk is repro- 


duced in complete form on pages 11-15 in this 


issue. 
Wednesday Morning Summary 


On Wednesday, September 14, the morn- 
ing panel, under the chairmanship of Fred 
Lafferty, of the Carnegie Illinois Steel Corpo- 
ration, devoted itself to a consideration of the 
operating procedures and techniques for meet- 
ing present day conditions. In so doing a 
number of the questions concerning the basic 
problems that had been raised by the previous 


afternoon’s panel were answered. 


As the first speaker on the Wednesday 
morning panel, Gordon L. Bussard, of DuPont, 
high-spotted a few of the important points 
brought out in the previous day’s discussion, 
and listed two basic conditions that the others 
had mentioned as affecting the employment of 
the class of 1950. 


1. Fewer openings generally in industry 
than during the last two or three years. 
More students graduating this coming 


year than in any previous year. 


He then went on to outline how the students 
can help meet this situation, how the place- 
ment officers and faculty can help meet it and 
what industry can do to help meet these 
He suggested that the 


student (1) not “shop around.” (2) be neat, 


changed conditions. 


thorough, and brief in preparing employment 
(3) to the 


formed on that particular company, (4) do a 


forms, come interview well in- 
good selling job, but present a representative 
picture, (5) have his interests well analyzed, 
(6) realize that a slower advancement may be 
expected in the future, (7) learn how to write 
a good letter of application, when using corre- 
spondence as a means of applying for employ- 
ment, 


8) seek opportunity—not security. 


In mentioning how placement officers and 


faculty can help, Mr. Bussard brought out the 
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following points: (1) emphasize to the student 
the need for adaptability geographically, (2) 
live up to and honor requests of industrial 
representatives as to time of interview, etc., 
(3) recognize the considerable difference in 
organization and activities of companies, one 
from another, (4) have adequate faculty rat- 
ings available, (5) help the student maintain 
his spirit and confidence in spite of decreased 
opportunities, (6) train him in how to partici- 
pate in an interview, but don't permit him to 
appear unnatural. 


Summarizing what industry can do to help 
meet these changed conditions, Mr. Bussard 
mentioned interviewing all possible students 
who have a genuine interest in a company, 
(1) justice to all those interviewed, (2) give 
placement officers accurate specifications, (3) 
cooperate with the schools on all possible re- 
quests for vocational guidance talks, use of 
films, teaching aids, etc., (4) be prompt in 
maintaining interview schedules, (7) inform 
students when they will hear from the com- 
pany if the company is interested in them, (8) 
keep the placement office informed by copies 


of all correspondence with the students. 


The next speaker was J. E. Smith, of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, who discussed pre- 
selection from the employer's point of view. 
Mr. Smith clarified some of the confusion and 
misunderstanding which have surrounded this 
problem of pre-selection and pointed out that 
basically it is a comparatively simple thing 
matching men to positions by means of quali- 


fications versus requirements. 


In other words, when an employer sends 
details to a school sufficiently far enough in 
advance, outlining his company’s require- 
ments, he expects these requirements to be met 
by having scheduled for interview available 
men who have the proper qualifications. 

He further discussed the question of why 
employers needed pre-selection in order to 


carry out a reasonable college recruiting pro- 








gram. Keeping in mind the limiting factors 
of the number of schools which may be visited 
in a given year by any one company and the 
desirability of a fair distribution of the schools 
by areas of the country, he pointed out that it 
was only good business for a company to 
spend its time and money in recruiting at 
those schools which had been cooperative in 
pre-selection. or, in other words, productive 
to the company. 


The next speaker, Mr. Charles H. Kauff- 
mann, of the University of Virginia, discussed 
techniques to improve student application. 
Mr. Kauffmann pointed out that processing 
students in readiness for placement dwarfs to 
insignificance the mere setting up of office 
routines. He pointed out that within the broad 
concept of education, as we recognize it, the 
primary purpose is to assist the individual in 
the process of growing up, and that therefore 
we are concerned with developing a potential 
rather than a skill. 

Among the techniques which he expounded 
to improve student application were: The use 
of occupational ability profiles as well as inter- 
est inventories. The counseling of each student 
to present himself in the best light for inter- 
views without dressing him up to the point 
His attend- 
ance at group meetings made available by 


where he is merely playing a part. 
industry. And the use of files containing up- 
to-date information in summarized form on all 


industries employing college graduates. 

As a final point, Mr. Kauffmann suggested 
the possibility of industry and colleges getting 
together and offering general information 
sessions or courses which might be entitled 
“How America Earns its Living” early in the 
student’s career, perhaps the freshman or 
sophomore year. These sessions would form 
a firm foundation for all the other training 
now available. 


Mr. George N. D. 


vania State College. 


Leetch, of the Pennsyl- 


spoke on some of the 
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operating procedures and techniques that he 
felt were adequate to meet present day condi- 
tions. He pointed out that pre-selection can 
only be done when the placement office is 
given full information by the company well in 
advance as to their specific requirements. He 
mentioned in considerable detail the difficulties 
encountered in a large school in attempting to 
pick out men at random for a company to 
interview. 


Mr. Leetch also developed the question of 
helping students do their own pre-selection 
work by the development of proper attitudes, 
more self-analysis, ete. 


General discussion from the floor followed 
the talks by these panel members and it was 
apparent from the opinions expressed that 
certainly there would have to be considerable 
patience and understanding on the part of 
both colleges and industry in order to leave 
the impression with the 1950 graduate that he 
is getting a “fair shake” 


from industry and 


the college. 
Wednesday Afternoon Session 
The Wednesday 


conference was devoted to plant visitations and 


afternoon session of the 
most of the conference guests availed them- 
selves of the opportunity to visit either the 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation in Home- 
stead or the Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion plant in East Pittsburgh. 


The response to the panel discussions was 
in all cases most gratifying and indicated an 
extreme interest on the part of every member 
of the conference in the subject matter at 
hand. There was an air of determined effort 
to do something about the problem of the 
oversupply 1950. 
Those who attended the conference came away 
with the feeling that they were better fortified 


to accomplish this task by reason of the inter- 


of college graduates for 


change of ideas which took place during the 
two-day conference. 





EASTERN COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICERS CONFERENCE 


HE 1949 
ern college Personnel Officers Association 
held at the Poland 
Spring, Maine, on Monday, Tuesday 
Wednesday, October 17, 18 and 19. 


After Monday morning registration and an 


Annual Conference of the East- 


was Mansion House, 


and 


informal luncheon, the group met for its busi- 
the 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Anna M. 
Placement, Simmons College. 

Ist Vice-President, Frederic A. 


Director of Placement, Union College. 


ness session at which time following 


President. Hanson, Director of 


Wyatt, 


2nd Vice-President, Samuel A. Ladd, Direc- 
tor of Placement, Bowdoin College. 

3rd Vice-President, Viola Saltmarsh, Direc- 
tor of Placement, Tufts College. 

Secretary, Ruth Callan, Women’s Graduate 
Placement. Placement Bureau, Columbia 
University. 


Pennell N. Aborn. 


Student Employment Bureau, Massachusetts 


Treasurer, Secretary, 

Institute of Technology. 

Ruth Houghton. Direc- 

tor, Placement Office, Barnard College. 
Robert Director of 

Rhode Island State College. 
Robert J. 


lraining. General Electric Co. 


Members-at-Large 


Cashman, Placement. 


Canning, Supervisor, Business 


The afternoon meeting was devoted to the 
student point of view as expressed by a panel 
of recent graduates chosen from member col- 
leges of the Eastern College Personnel Officers 
Association. 

Esther 
Glamour magazine, Conde Naste Publications. 
New York City. 

Ruth Hunt. Wellesley College. 
Howard, Inc.. Boston, Massachusetts. 
\ikins. University of Maine. East 
man Kodak Co., Rochester. New York. 

Stephen Berestecki. Tufts College. General 

Klectri 

John D 


rhe participants were: 


Bufferd, Sarah Lawrence College, 


Katon & 


James I ° 


Co.. Lynn, Massachuseits 


Holmes, Jr. Dartmouth College. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Edwin L. Knetzger, Jr., Princeton Univer- 
sity, Prudential Life Insurance Co., Newark, 
New Jersey. 

At dinner Presidents Charles F. Phillips, of 
Bates College, and Kenneth C. M. Sills, of 
Bowdoin College, extended greetings to the 
Mr. Harry Pope, Tide Water 
Philosopher, presented a talk, entitled “The 
Fine Art of Living.” 


group present. 


On Tuesday morning Pennell N. Aborn., 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology, pre- 


sided over the panel discussing “Opportunities 
for the College Graduate in Smaller Busi- 
nesses.” The panel members were: 

Russell E. President, Maintain 
Store Engineering Service, and Vice-President, 
Smaller Business Association of New England. 


Maintain, 


Richard Parks, General Manager, Smaller 
Business Association of New England. 

Norman H. Abbott, Director, Personnel and 
Counseling Service, Boston University. 

Winthrop E. Nightingale, Director of Coop- 
erative Work, Northeastern University. 

After Walter Y. 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, pre- 
the 
assisted by a panel. 


luncheon, Emmerling, 


sided over “Problem Busters’ Clinic,” 


Ross 
Professor of English, Bowdoin College, deliv- 
the 


Following dinner, Herbert Brown, 
ered the thought-provoking address, “Lo, 
Poor Imagination!” 

Wednesday morning was devoted to two 
meetings, one for the women and one for the 
men at which problems peculiar to the place- 
Edith Stedman, 
Placement Director, Radcliffe College, pre- 


ment of each were discussed. 


sided over the women’s session and Mr. Robert 
F. Moore. 


University, presided over the men’s meeting. 


Director of Personnel. Columbia 
The group gathered for the last time at 
John L. Baxter, President. H. C. 
Baxter & Bro., Brunswick, Maine, spoke on the 
centroversial topic, “Employment Versus Lib- 
Arts Education.” 


luncheon. 


eral 





NOTES ON THE CONFERENCE GROUP ON 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND PLACEMENT* 


1s Reported by Emity CHERVENIK, University of Wisconsin 


The 1949 Conference on Guidance and Personnel Services dealt with the means for 
implementing guidance The directed to teachers, 
counselors, and educational administrators. However, many representatives of community 
agencies, social workers, and parents attended as well 


services. Conterence was students, 


The program consisted of general sessions and conference groups. The workshop 
groups averaged about twenty-five and most of the participants remained with their 
workshop for the entire Conference During the there was an exhibit of 
books, pamphlets, visual materials, sample personnel records, and posters and charts 
describing 


Conterence 


various community and school guidance programs and services Tours of 


guidance services on the l niversity campus and in the community 


the program. 


were also a part of 


The program for the Conference developed from a survey of the needs of individuals 
nterested in guidance work and was planned by five committees consisting of University 
stafl members, students, and workers and counselors throughout the state. 


Those participating were as follows 
sultants 
p.,.f.2 


venih 


of Personnel Research, Oscar Mayer and Company, Madison 


Placement Process Division of 


Service 


Branch, 


HE workshop title suggested the two areas 
of discussion: one, occupational informa- 
tion—trends, current opportunities, qualifica- 
tions, and dissemination; the other, techniques 
of job application leading to effective and 
The 


desirable to help the student plan his educa- 


satisfactory placement. information is 
tional program and to relate it to an ultimate 
job choice. 

To assemble accurate and up-to-date job 
information some of the sources suggested 
included: government agency publications, 
state employment service releases, trade and 
professional journals, newspapers, magazines. 


bibli 


ography. and follow-up studies of the kinds of 


association publications, Forrester's 


work which graduates enter. To motivate the 
student’s interest in occupational information 
“shor k” 


approach; making materials accessible; pub- 


various methods were proposed: a 


licizing; incorporating vocational reference in 
the 


classroom teaching; classes in occupa- 


tional information; orientation programs, and 


films. The problem presented two aspects: 


WM 


Organization 


Chairman: Clifford P. Froehlich, Specialist 
for Training Guidance Personnel, Office of Education, Federal Security Division. 


Con 


Harold Goldstein, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, Washington, 
von Eschen, Director, Personnel and Placement, Beloit College; Emily Cher 
:, Assistant to the Dean of Women, University of Wisconsin; John McGinnis, Director 


Richard Buschman, Chief. 


and Methods, U. S. Employment 


one of arousing general interest in occupa 
tional information; the other in stimulating 
W ork-study 


have 


interest in specific occupations. 


programs were thought to value in 

encouraging active thinking of the problem. 
The liberal arts graduates seem to present a 

placement problem which led to a discussion 


of specialized vs. non-specialized education 


and why the student elects a liberal arts pro- 


gram. Opinion seemed to indicate that it was 
not the education which is at fault. but rather 
the student’s lack of knowledge as to how best 
he can put his education to work and knowl- 
edge of the many kinds of work which do not 
require specialized education. It was pointed 
out, however, that for professional competence 
But while 


the applicant may not be fully trained at the 


the trend is toward graduate study. 


undergraduate level, he may through effective 
guidance include some subjects which will 
give him salable techniques and skills. 

In the placement area techniques of job 
application and the job interview were dis- 
cussed. The employer's point of view and the 
handling of applications’ with this in mind 


were emphasized. To do this the applicant 
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must know the job for which he is making 
the 


In this connection the value of the 


aapplication and know qualifications 
expected. 
personal data sheet and its form was ques- 
tioned. However, if a personal data sheet is 
used, featuring particular qualifications or a 
sclling point was suggested. Reference was 
made to specific literature on this topic, such 
as Edlund’s Pick Your Job and Land It and 
Gardiner’s How to Get the Job. 

To prepare for the interview, again the 
employer's point of view and the individual 
differences of interviewers should be kept in 
mind. How to appraise the employer and 
evaluate his preferences brought no concrete 
suggestions from the group. The applicant 
needs to determine what he has to offer which 
distinguishes him from other applicants and 
what in his experience has been significant; 
for example, his participation in extra- 
curricular activities may indicate leadership 
qualities and an ability to get along with 
people. 


\ few comments were made about the pro- 


motional aspects of placement and aggressive 
steps which should be taken to bring the col- 
lege graduate to the attention of employers. 


Questions were raised as to the policy of the 
state employment service and how the service 
may work with college placement offices, par- 
with 
non-confidential 


ticularly reference to exchange of 


information about student 


applicants. 


The general conclusions arrived at indicated 


the need on the student’s part for developing 


The crux of the matter is 
in effective motivation of the student to seek 


long-range goals. 


occupational counseling as early in his educa- 
tional career as possible. The problem also 
centers around his attitude toward work as 
work. Handling and resolving his vocational 
problem is part of the student's total adjust- 
ment to his environment and indicative of his 
level of maturity. The function of guidance 
is not merely to give occupational information. 
but to educate the student to know how to find 


and use it. 


NEWS COMMENT 


Youth Inventory 
As part of their work in assisting educators and 
their better understand 
problems of everyday 


help students 


‘ ounselors 


personal and social living, 
Science Research Associates of Chicago, educa- 
tional publishers, have developed a Youth Inventory. 
This special questionnaire mirrors those points that 
America’s youth. 


confuse and concern 


troubles off their 


enables 


Helping students to get their 
chests, the Youth Inventory 
and 


teachers 
their pupils better, 
about the difficulties they The 


necessary im 


also 


counselors to understand 


and find out face 


Inventory may indicate, too, changes 


teaching programs to 
More than 


the United 


fill pupil needs better 


15,000 teen-age students throughout 
“Mates helped to prepare the material 
Polled by Purdue 
that they 


guidance 


included in the Youth Inventory 


Lniversity, these students revealed 


want 
and need intelligent, 


y understanding from 


adults they know and respect. The Youth Inventory, 
covering problems and points that youngsters said 
bother them most, provides a foundation for life 
adjustment programs aimed to make today’s youth 
happier and healthier adults. 


Young people have put down their secret fears 
and hopes in answer to these questionnaires, and the 
facts and figures paint a picture that is everyone's 
concern —— whether teacher, parent. 
They point out where relationships have failed to 
mesh— with the student’s group, 


teachers, attention on 


counselor, or 


own social with 


They 


emotional and mental maladjustments; 


with parents. focus 
on the desire 
for work-experience and help in career and college 
planning; on boy-girl relationships; on health and 


religious problems. 


The Youth Inventory is a milepost on that road 
which leads to better, saner living and more fruitful 


social and economic relationships. 
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TEACHING GOVERNMENT 


CLAUDE E. HAWLEY 
Chief for Social Sciences, Division of Higher Education, United States Office of Education 


OLITICAL scientists are currently engaged 

in reexamining their profession of teach- 
ing government. A national survey of the 
field in 278 institutions was begun this year 
under the joint sponsorship of the American 
Political Science Association and the United 
States Office of Education. It is hoped that the 
results of the study, which will probably be 
published in 1950, may serve to raise the 
standards of teaching the vital subject of 
government at the college and university level. 


Teachers of political science share import- 
ant responsibilities in trying to make complex 
public affairs comprehensible to college stu- 
dents. Although in recent years about 2 per 
cent of all degrees granted in the United 
States were awarded to political science 
majors, the great majority of students in 
our colleges and universities are exposed to 
only a single course in government. It is 
therefore particularly important that the con- 
tent and methods of instruction of the begin- 
ning course in political science be given special 
consideration. Whether the course should 
be one in American government alone, or 
whether it should compare American political 
institutions with those of major foreign pow- 
ers, is something on which the members of 
the profession do not agree, according to 
the survey. 

Members of the profession were also asked 
what they thought the objectives of political 
science are. The great majority expressed 
the hope that courses might enable liberal 
arts students who do not major in government, 
particularly pre-law students, to achieve max- 
imum comprehension of the political process. 
On the graduate level, the teachers said, the 
major objective of political science is to train 
teachers and public servants. 
research ranked a poor fourth. 


Training for 


The relationship of political science to the 
other son ial sciences anthropology, econom 


ics. geography. history, psychology, and 


sociology —was also examined. An 


incre4as- 


ing number of institutions offer intergrated 
social science courses, in the teaching of 
which political scientists are expected to 
participate. 

Another question considered was: How is 
teaching at the college level to be articulated 
with teaching at the secondary level? Rela- 
tively few political scientists have assumed the 
responsibility of familiarizing themselves with 
the content of high school social studies 
courses. Even fewer, according to the Sur- 
vey, have made a_ systematic attempt to 
articulate their courses with comparable ones 
at the secondary level. On the other hand, 
numerous political science departments are 
actively concerned with improving the train- 
ing of secondary school social studies teachers. 

In some respects political science is tending 
to become a vocational subject, and the extent 
to which its vocational aspects should counter- 
balance its cultural aspects is appropriate for 
consideration. A few institutions have es- 
tablished separate departments or schools of 
international relations offering specialized 
work designed to enable students to pass 
foreign service examinations. Similarly, 
schools of public administration train future 
administrators, sometimes offering degrees of 
master or doctor of public administration. In 
addition, some of the’ bureaus assist state and 
local governments in the conduct of their 
affairs and provide in-service training op- 
portunities for public employees. Several 
institutions, with the cooperation of govern- 
ment agencies, are able to offer public service 


internships to some of their students. Since 


this type of professional academic training 
for the public service is relatively new, checks 
on its adequacy are few. 


A final issue studied concerns ways and 
means by which the results of basic research 
in political and the other social sciences can 
be readily and effectively made available to 
teachers. The lag in this particular area is 
notorious, and many members of the profes- 
sion are eager to close the gap. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Guidance Policy and Practice. Robert 
Henry Harper & Brothers, 
1949, $4.00. 


Mathewson. 


294 pages. 


Phe 
presented in this volume 
limited the 
the himself, 


theories, principles and policies of guidance 
of 294 pages are largely 
points of of 
author the title will 
to of the 
range of the more recent experiences in the field of 


to experiences and view 


and are not, as 


suggest many readers, a synthesis wide 
This initial observation is 
of the book, but 
reference which the 
the opinions 


perspective 


counseling and guidance 
to the 


frame 


net meant discount 


to 


merits 
of 


rather suggest a 
feels 
conclusions of 


book, 


desirable 
the 


reviewer Is Viewing 


author wider 
of nineteen 


and 
| he 
divided 


mental 


in 


consisting chapters, 


is 
with funda 
Part 


implementation, 


four parts. Tf deals 
Il with 
Part Ill 
with issues and problems of guidance practice, and 
Part IV with the future of guidance. While the titles 


of the several chapters suggest the treatment of rela 


factors in guidance practice, 


guidance policy and _ its 


tively independent aspects of guidance, there is con 
This be 
due in part to the cyclic treatment of basic principles 
different 


siderable overlapping repetition seems to 
and concepts in 
part to the 


individual It 


settings and contexts, and 
author's organismi« of the 
should be that a 
good many of the concepts and theories are held to 
bre to 
require emphasis through repetition. 

No of the 
chapters will be made in the present review. Certain 
of the more important theories and principles will 
be dealt briefly The organismic of 
the individual basic tenet of which 


recurs a variety of contexts throughout the book 


in concept 


borne in mind 


so basically and fundamentally important as 


independent summarization separate 


with concept 


is a the author 
in 
Vocational adjustment, being an aspect of the indi 
vidual’s total adjustment, cannot proceed independ 
be to the 


“types” adjustment 


said with 
ot 


Even though 


ently. This can respect many 


so-called and 
this 


ree mphasized 


and varied 


guidance concept is not new, it 


is which 
Adjust 


recog 


justifiably as a basic tenet 
guidance 
of the 


nized as necessary even though such adjustment may 


ne worker can afford to neglect. 


ment individual to society as it is, is 
not be in full accord with the nature of the individual 
However, education and guidance workers are charged 
will 
change in the direction of providing situations more 


While 


individual's dilemma in facing adjustment t« 


with providing conditions under which society 
favorable to the adjustment of the individual. 
the in 
little 
general responsibility of the 
methods for 


of the 


adequate situations is recognized, there is 


implementation of the 
of offering 
the 


counselor by way changing 


such situations in interests individual 


96 


Are the needs of the employer to be served, for ex 
ample, where the exploitation of young workers is 
obvious? What can the counselor do to change the 
What is 
the obligation of the guidance or placement pro 
gram to 
business and industry through which the pathway 
of the young worker can be made less difficult? A 


attitude of the employer in such instances? 


maintain appropriate liaison relations with 


and 
though brief, would have been helpful 


more concrete disc ussion of ways means, even 
One trend to which the author appropriately refers 
the ever-increasing number of semi-skilled jobs 
might have been utilized more pointedly as indicat 
ing situations over which the guidance program has 
little of unskilled jobs 


substitutes jobs which had been higher 


control, these 
for 


prestige scale. 


Some are 
the 
Will the increasing numbers of high 
be faced 
with adjusting to such semi-skilled jobs be satisfied 
with them? 
the 


might 


=e hool and college gr iduates who will 


This poses a dilemma which goes beyond 
of the 


have 


power guidance specialist, and which 
One 
in spite of his 


restraint, to expect 


well been recognized. illustration 


by the author shows how easy it 


usual modesty and too much of 
He quotes one writer who indicated that 
the 


The author implies that this situation 


guidance. 


there are too many veterans in training tor 


professions. 
might have been avoided or improved had veterans 
to through advisement before 
Reports advisement 
centers until a few months ago, however, show that 
thirty of all 


managerial 


been required 


uv 
go 


electing their courses. from 


advised chose 


It 


veterans 


near per cent veterans 


and objectives. would 
that 


guidance centers 


professional 


seem clear advisement which 


at the 


receive 


does not greatly restrict 
numbers of veterans entering professional and mana- 


gerial occupations. 

The relationship between counselor and coimselee 
the of the 
self-directing person who nevertheless is in need of 
fol- 
low any method slavishly, but tises such methods as 
the The 


discussion relative 


is based on recognition counselee as a 


professional assistance. The counselor does not 
wisely 


of 


methods. 


are required by situation. author 
of the 
and “directive” 

but 


counselee 


avoids fruitless merits 


so-called “non-directive” 
The counselor is in a professional role, he does 
the 
arbitrary or determinative fashion. 


The holds that 


education, and is primarily a 


net project his views upon in an 


author while guidance parallels 
situation it 
that 


methods have to do with the adjustment 


learning 


is nevertheless distinct from teaching its 


in 
aims and 
of the 


partnership 


It does not enter into complete 
the 
intellectualistic 

of the 


individual 
educational 
rather than 


with education where 


concepts and methods, 


personal, neglect the adjustment individual 











Hence 
itself 


it follows logically that guidance should ally 
closely with influ- 
ences, in extending its scope beyond the confines of 
the school. 


community activities and 
One illustration would seem to indicate 
some 
to the 


gram operates. 


confusion in the author's mind with respect 


framework within which the guidance pro 


In discussing the scope of guidance, 
religious and social case work services and activities 
are excluded. If guidance is distinct from teaching, 
and is not in partnership with too limiting educa 
tional facilities, then why 


ectivities and view it in 


terms of framework which 


normally excluded formal emphasis on religion? If 


traditional educational 


the individual troubled by 


religious problem, how can this problem be excluded 


being guided is some 


from the guidance relationship? Can any 
of the 


portion 


community be shut out from the guidance 
process so long as it is of significance to the indi- 
vidual? It that the fails to 


make his position clear due to brevity of treatment. 


may be author here 


The ideal system of guidance as conceived by the 
author, would extend from kindergarten through col- 
lege. It would be financed largely by federal and 
state funds, and while national in scope, would not 
infringe on the autonomy of the local community. 
While private guidance and counseling programs in 
the community are not ruled little 
promise of their future development. Even though 
few legitimate objections can be raised to the public 


out, there is 


financing of counseling and guidance as an essential 
adjunct to education, the loss of control by the local 
community where such a program would be financed 
largely by federal funds would be inevitable. The 
author's hope that local autonomy will not be in 
fringed upon through the provision of federal funds 
is hardly realistic. While the author 
address himself directly to the problem of providing 
counseling and guidance 
provision of such 
cluded. 


does not 


facilities beyond college, 


post-school facilities are not ex 


r 
Suggestions are made here and there for the 
coordination of other with the 
made to the 
offices and 
that and 
others able to do so, should be expected to share in 


community services 


centralized program. Reference is 


activities of public employment other 


bureaus. Nowhere is it indicated adults 


the costs of such services. Would such opportunity 
enable a considerable proportion of counselees more 
adequately to maintain their self-respect and enter 
more genuinely into the guidance partnership? No 
small amount of counseling and guidance now being 
Is it 
guidance 


done is on a fee or partial fee basis. justifi 
able t practice 
from consideration as future plans are envisioned? 


omit such responsible 


One chapter heading “The Cost of Guidance Serv 


ice” will be deceptive to those readers hoping to 


find in the chapter a summary of the actual 


costs 
of guidance. Such costs for one Massachusetts town 
study of 


level for 


is referred to. Reference is made to one 


general educational costs. The upper fee 
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veteran advisement centers is given. Otherwise the 
chapter deals with such items as concern for inereas 
ing costs of a wide range of personnel services, 
the need for viewing such costs realistically, the need 
the role of 
ment in the financing of guidance, and the like 


By way of 


for enlightened public opinion, govern 


summary The failure of the author 
to make his book an adequate synthesis of prevailing 
theories, principles, and methods of counseling and 


By offer 


ing ways and means of bringing his generally sound 


guidance is perhaps its greatest limitation 


principles to bear on the actual problems dealt with 


n counseling and guidance, the author could have 


avoided the danger of being thought of as visionary 
and unrealistic Appropriate consideration of the 
work of the many private agencies, both in terms of 
pioneering achievements and by a more optimistic 
outlook as to the part they may play in the future 
of guidance, would not only have implemented the 
author's desire for local community autonomy, but 
also would have reflected the hopes of many spec ial 


look 
for the solution of all their problems 


ists and others who do not to the government 

Its positive contributions, however, make the book 
well Educators will find in it 
sound justification for personalizing the educational 


worth careful study. 


environment, and for facing the community with its 
just obligation for adequate financing of the counsel 
ing and guidance program. Counselors and guidance 
specialists will profit from the outlined psychologically 
sound team-work between counselor and counselee, 
and will be the better able to see the individual as 
a total ideals and morals, as 


person not devoid of 


he adjusts to his complex surroundings. This larger 
outlook is perhaps one of the best features of the 
book. 
forest as well as the trees. 

Josern V. Hanna, Pu.D., 

Associate Professor Psychology, 

New York University, 

Consultant, Vocational Service Center 


of the Y.M.C.A, New York City. 


It should help the guidance worker to “see the 


Blueprint Your Career — A Guide to 
Robert Foster 
by Carol Biba. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Success. Voore, assisted 
Stock pole and Heck, Inc.. 
$2.75. 


Foster 


151 pages. 
Robert 


Columbia 


The author of this book is 
Director of 


Moore, 
University He 
Miss 
Carol Biba, Special Writer for the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

“Blueprint Your Career” 


Personnel, 


received editorial and research assistance from 


presents a definite pro 


gram by which young people can make practical 


like 


wise offers persons who are employed information and 


plans for business or professional careers. It 


guidance that should be of value as they progress 


in their chosen fields. 
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The author's long and successful experience in 
placement and personnel work enables him to present 
in an 
problems that 


interesting and valuable way many of the 
career, and his dis- 


cussion of those problems and suggested ways of 


arise in one’s 


dealing with them is enlightening and practical. 
The growing competition among college men and 

women for jobs related to their training is becoming 

acute. Although well qualified people are always 


in demand, it is becoming increasingly necessary 
for individuals who aspire to a successful career to 
prepare definitely for it, take the proper steps to 
find the right field, and know what to do to merit 
and obtain advancement after a job has been secured. 

This book charts a course which shows the way. 
It discusses in detail how to plan a career, train 
for it, 


how to 


find the right employer and the right job, 
successfully weather the first year on the 


job, and, how to develop and advance in one’s 
program through the productive years of employment. 

Problems of letter writing, ethics, college recruit- 
ment, the interview, consideration in changing posi- 
tions, salary, security, and satisfying retirement are 
raised and handled in a wholesome and very practical 
manner. 

Common sense suggestions of the author and many 
other prominent industry 


enrich its 


business and 


book and 


leaders in 


appear throughout the every 


chapter 
This book is not a panacea for all ills, nor does 
formula that will allow one 


i present any magi 


to make gains without hard work, but it is well 
and well written, and every college senior 
field 


and then re-reading, it from cover to cover. 


planned, 


as well as graduates in the could profit’ by 


reading, 
Lyte N. SLONECKER, 
Director of Placement, 
Color “lo f & V College, 
Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Helping Students Find 


Employment. 
Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, et al. 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C.., 
1949, 37 


This pamphlet published in 


American 


pages. $./09. 


April 1949 as one of 


the American Council on Education Studies on 


personnel work in colleges and universities repre 
sents the joint efforts of the following experts in the 
field: Forrest H. Kirkpatrick of Bethany 
Paul W. Boynton of the Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 
Donald S. Bridgeman of th 
Felegraph Co., Dan D. Feder of the University of 
Denver, Kenneth A. Meade of the General Motors 
Corp., Robert F. Moore of Columbia University, E. 
A. Seeley of the B. 


and CC. I 


( ollege. 


American Telephone and 


Goodrich Tire and Rubber Co., 


Shartle of Ohio State University 


The foreword tells you that it was the hope of the 


American Council on Education's Committee on 


Student Personnel Work that this brochure on place- 
ment would serve as a simple handbook describing 
to college officials this most important service to 
students. A great deal of extremely useful informa- 
tion is compressed into its relatively small compass 
of 37 pages and an indication of the provocative 
and stimulating nature of the contents is to be found 
in the following headings for the five sections into 
which the booklet is divided: [—The Importance of 
College Placement Work, Il—-Occupational Outlook 
for College Graduates, Ill—The Relationship of 
Other Student Personnel Services to the Placement 
Service, IV 
ment Services, \ 


Organization and Functioning of Place- 
The Responsibilities of the Em- 
ployer in College Graduate Recruitment. 

The authors make the point, apparently all too 
often overlooked by college officials, that the principal 
goal of the majority of our young men and women 
entering college, and of their parents in sending them, 
has been to obtain the chance for a more satisfying 
and better-paid occupation than would 
They also point out that, from the point 
of view of the institution, there can be no greater 


otherwise 
be theirs. 


asset than a loyal and successful alumni body and 
as an effective college placement service leads to 
greater success among the institution’s alumni its 
importance to the university should be self-evident. 
Unfortunately, however, there are still many college 
officials who either consider placement work to be a 
frill or a fad or, at best, an office where “everything 
is going out and nothing coming in,” financially 
speaking. 

I feel that a careful perusal of this booklet by 
college officials and placement people, both in the 
colleges and in the business world, should make for a 
much better understanding of the problems of place- 
ment and should result in better cooperation and 
concerned. The 
only possibly adverse comment that I would make 
would be in the choice of the brochure’s title which 


collaboration on the part of all 


might lead to the erroneous impression that the book 
was designed for student use when actually, as stated 
above, it is particularly directed toward the college 
official. 
Rosert D. McCase, 
Director of Placement, 
Fordham University, 


New York, N.Y. 


Appraising Vocational Fitness. Donald E. 
Super, Ph.D. Harper & Brothers, Neu 
York, 1949. 727 $6.00. 


Dr. Super is to be congratulated for writing a most 


pages. 


comprehensive survey of the relationship of testing 
to guidance. One cannot help but be impressed by 
the scholarly, objective and entirely reasonable ap 
proach which the author has made to his subject 


matter. 
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This volume begins with a sound description of 
the field of testing and its role in guidance. There 
is a thorough and adequate statement of the problems 
encountered in testing and in test construction. In 
subsequent chapters of the book, the author evaluates 
a number of aptitudes and describes in considerable 
detail the better-known tests 
of these aptitudes. Thus, 
clerical aptitudes, manual mechanical 
aptitudes, spatial visualization and so forth. 


used in measurement 
there are chapters on 


dexterities, 


The nature and measurement of interests are more 
than adequately covered. A wholesome sign in this 
volume is the inclusion of a chapter on personality, 
in which there is a discussion of well-known paper 
and pencil personality tests and also a treatment of 
projective techniques, particularly the Rorschach and 
the Thematic Apperception Test. 

One has the feeling in reading this book that the 
author is interested in much more than the collection 
of numerical scores for any given subject who is 
being examined by a guidance counselor. In effect, 
the author emphasizes an individual approach to each 
guidance problem attempts to delineate the 
steps the counselor must take in his work with the 
subject. 


and 


In this sense, the author has presented a 
comprehensive manual for the student of vocational 
This book not mere 
compilation of tests, although it is true that tests 
are critically considerable detail. 
Rather, Dr. Super imparts to the student an under 
standing of the breadth of the field of guidance and 
a common-sense statement of the problems and pro 
cedures related to this field. 

Two 


guidance. does represent a 


described and in 


chapters In the 


chapter, “Appraising Individual Vocational Promise,” 


merit special mention. 
Dr. Super discusses the relative merits of the clinical 
methods of (termed “rather superficial” 
by the author) and the so-called “objective methods.” 
The latter technique 
Dr 


evaluation 


finds a staunch supporter in 


Super, although it should be pointed out that 
his summarizing statement he speaks of a 
comprehensive battery of objectively validated 
and summated tests” 


as the basis for the “objective 


method” of evaluation. Dr. Super would be among 
the first to acknowledge that at present there is no 
such a creature as the 
though he 


“comprehensive battery,” al 
s looking forward to the day when per 
be 


so that predictions will be valid. 


delineated and 
For the 
time being, and probably for some time to come, “the 
method, 


sonality qualities may strictly 


weighed 


by 


the 


clinical made objective as possible 


as 
suffice 


for 


occupational generally 


of 


counseling. 


norms, must 


technique individual appraisal vocational 


this 
T est 


with which reviewer 
impressed “L sing Results 
Here. Dr takes a 


mon-sense approach to a highly controversial subject, 


A second chapter was 


favorably is 


in 


Counseling.” again, Super com 


for he refuses to subscribe to either the non-directive 


technique of Rogers or the directive technique which is 


9 


in such common use. He attempts to strike a balance 
between the two; he describes himself as a pragma- 
tist, and uses the approach which seems to be most 
effective in a particular situation. 
faced with the of test 
to clients profit from a careful 
reading of this chapter, and its point of view would 
undoubtedly 


Those who are 
responsibility interpreting 


results can well 
provide food for thought for a series 
of staff discussions in a Guidance Center. 
This volume is well-written and is quite readable. 
It is also well-indexed and has a bibliography of 
995 items. It is a valuable textbook and will prove 
useful not only to students who are seeking a per 
spective of the field of guidance, but will also be 
valuable to counselors, for Dr. Super has interspersed 
the subject matter with many comments and reflec 
tions based upon his own extensive experience. 
Jess Spirer, Coordinator, 
University Guidance Center, 
University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida. 


The Public Service and University Edu- 


cation. (Ed. by 
Princeton University 
pages. $3.75. 
This volume 
pants the 
University Education and the Public Service 


Joseph E. McLean). 
1949, 243 


Press, 


is a collection of papers 


Bicentennial 


by partici 
in Princeton Conference on 
(1) The 
contributors indeed a distinguished group of 
men the listing of their Paul H 
Appleby, Selden Chapin, Frederick S. Dunn, Rowland 
Arthur S. Fleming, 
H. French, John M 
James Grigg, H. Struve Hensel, George 
Robert A. Lovett, Donald ¢ 
ward, keen 
Those planned the 


insight in the choice of the subject 


are 
mere names, 
James Forrestal, 
“ir 


A. Egger, 


Patterson Gans, (Perey) 
F. Kennan, 
and E. L. Wood 
this book 


showed 


Stone 


should arouse a curiosity in 


who conference also 
The notion that the very continuance of democratic 
the United 


pet “this or that .” has already 


government in States depends on any 
been ridiculously 
overworked. I persist in the comforting belief that 
the roots of democracy are deeply imbedded in the 
tradition, folklore and mores of the American people 
and that among free and happy people democracy 


essaye 


can hold its own in a competition for loyalties 
still 


also 


room for which these 
that efficient 


administration 


leaves 
reflect 
mental 


agreement 
and imaginative govern 
that the 
dards and level of competence of the public 


of 
the 


is significant stan 
service 


of 


re 


is great importance, whether viewed in terms 


ability of government to discharge its 


wr 
sponsibilities as to elicit the confidence of the people 
or from a more selfish dollar and cents point of view 
No like 


among 


in these 
to the 


influence of university education in the public service 


agreement is to be found, essays or 


people generally, either as role and 
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as to the 
public 


for 
of 
surprising 
for as Professor Dunn so accurately 


form and content of the education 


Nor 
broad 


or 


service is the absence of 


unanimity 


opinion on such questions either 


or discouraging, 
observes in his paper the fields of education and of 
public affairs “readily misty thinking and 
two fields are united 


risk of 


ponderous 


inspire 
When the 


there 


melodious platitudes. 

obvious 
of 

2) It is fair to add, that in the opinion 


single discourse, 
behind 


trivialities.” ¢ 


in a is an 


leaving an impressive trail 
f the reviewer the papers in this volume generally 
that level—that 


and information. 


rise above they include pertinent 
observations Some of the essays, 


, 


Mr. Lovett’s in particular, (3) 


and delightful 


I found challenging 
which is another way of saying that 
I share much of his point of view. (4) 

\ word about the general structure and content 
of the book. It parts. Part I, 
“Wartime Personnel Experience,” includes an essay 


is divided into five 
by French on “Wartime Personnel 
Federal by Fleming on 
“The Role of the United States Civil Service Com- 
Part Il, “A Top Management of 
Federal Service.” of papers by 
Stone on “The Top Manager and His Environment,” 
by Lovett on “A Business Executive Looks at Govern 
ment,” and by Hensel on “Problems of Structure and 
Personnel.” Part III, “The Personnel Needs in the 
International Field” is made up of Kennan’s paper 
on “The Needs of the Foreign Service,” 


Administration in 


Agencies” and an essay 


mission.” 
the 


View 


is comprised 


Chapin’s 
paper on “Training for the Foreign Service,” and 
Dunn's chapter on “Education and Foreign Affairs: 
“A Challenge for the Universities.” Part IV, “The 
British Experience,” “The British Civil 
Service” by Grigg, “The Foreign Service” by Wood- 
ward, and “An American View of the British Experi- 
by Appleby. The volume with 
Part V, “The Role of University Education.” which 
by “A First View: The 
University-Wide Approach,” an essay by Egger, “A 
An Administrative Class,” and finally, 
an essay by the late Mr. Forrestal, “Managing the 
Public's 


includes 


ence” concludes 


includes an essay Gaus 


second view: 


Business.” 


The papers included in this volume, as was previ 
ously indicated, were prepared in 1946. 


The partici- 
pants, realistic men all, realized that although most 
of the would be liquidated there 
would the overall of the 
range of governmental activities. 
It was clear, campaign oratory to the contrary not 
withstanding, that government had assumed a new 
and likely expanding the of 
American America was to play a 
of the world. (1 doubt 
“inevitable,” but I have 
who believed it to be in the 
The of the “Bigness” or 
of government of itself has not concerned 


wartime 
be little 
bureaucracy 


agencies 


change in size 


and 


role 
society and that 
the affairs 
that this development was 


in functioning 


larger role in 


been among those 


public interest matter 


“Smalliness” 


me except on March 15, but I am vitally concerned 


60 


that government in the United States should remain 
responsible and answerable to the people and that 
civil liberties should 
these are two distinct 


and to me 
Realistically speak- 
ing the expansion of government means an expansion 
of the bureaucracy 
important to 
public service be 
erally 
this volume): 


remain inviolate 


issues.) 


Hence, it is 
the 
This question is gen- 


the public service. 
focus on the question: How can 
improved? 
this runs through 
How can the level of the career civil 
servants be improved? To my way of thinking the 
very than the 
that the 
include a 
Non-careerists add 
freshness and vitality to the public service. 
we in the of formal and 
since the universities are the centers of formal educa- 


restated (and restatement 


restated is much 


question 
original question. | 
American 


narrower 
the 
alway s 


persist’ in view 


should 


goodly number of non-careerists. 


public service 
Because 


believe power education 


tion, the question becomes: What can the universities 
do to improve the level of the career civil service? 
Finally on the practical level, the question becomes: 
What ought the universities to teach those 
students who plan a civil service career? 


courses 
A sound 
answer to this question is important and will go a 
long ways towards improving governmental adminis- 
tration. But we must set our sights much higher. 
That is also my main criticism of the book. I do 
not belittle the presentation of facts, but here and 
there I found myself irritated by minutiae from such 
distinguished authors. I yearned for a discussion 
of ends and was presented instead with “adminis- 
trivia.” need for careful 
experimentation and planning curriculas for students 
contemplating a civil service career, but I would have 


is 


There most certainly 


thought that the authors had special competence on 
the much broader level. I would have preferred that 
they spent more space on the issue of the universities 
and the public service. 

Developing better and more conscientious career 
craftsmen is important but it is only a small part of 
the job that universities can and should do towards 
improving the public service in a democratic society. 
Universities should aim first at making students and 
the community “value” conscious and then to em- 
phasize those values which are basic to a democratic 
society. Universities can and should do much more 
towards explaining and exposing the role of value 
judgments, albeit often inarticulate, in 
that a decision, whether on the personal or 
policy level, often involves a choice of 
and that the should be 
made with an understanding and realization of these 
conflicting values. | that can 
and should go beyond awakening students from their 
comfortable dogmatic slumber, that they can and 


decision 
making 

national 
conflicting 


values choice 


submit universities 


should give direction and emphasis to the value 
judgments, the moral judgments that are basic to a 
this mean 
censorship of the written or spoken word or thought 


democratic society. Obviously does not 
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control, for freedom and the absence of censorship 
and thought control is one of the basic democratic 
values. It mean that instructors should not 
make a fetish of objectivity or neutrality in the 
presentation of normative material—not that objec- 
tivity is likely to be achieved. What has all! this 
to do, it will be asked, with the role of the uni- 
versities in the improvement of the public service? 
Greater emphasis on values result in an 
enthusiasm for government service among hijthly 
desirable students who otherwise are inclined to more 
gainful employment. A clearer realization of the 
role of value judgments and of the values underlying 
democratic government would go very far towards 
improving the career service. It would lessen much 
of the frustration that goes with public employment, 
at least, it would prepare the public servant better 
psychologically and likely to result in more 
searching analysis of policy and administrative means. 
It is quite natural that the “expert”, whether he be a 
personnel, budget, or organization planning officer 
or worker in any other area should resent the inter- 
ferences by laymen with his freedom of action or 
scorn being subjected to investigations and partisan 
attack—-unless that all 
of the democratic judgment underlying the 
precept “the expert should be on tap and not on top.” 
(The above is not intended as a vindication of some 
of the more recent smear tactics but of the legitimate 
of the investigatory 
politically 


does 


may 


Is 


is, he is at times conscious 


value 


exercise and func 
by responsible officials. | The 
spirit of resentment and frustration towards “poli 
takes its toll of 
consciousness of democratic would 
achieve greater unity of purpose as to political ends 
and administrative 


supervisory 


tions >?) 


government efficiency 


Greater values 


means. Most importantly, greater 


emphasis on value judgments would prepare our youth 
for responsible citizenship. I share Mr. Lovett’s view, 
(6) that if the universities can develop students for re 


sponsible citizenship all the rest will follow—-much of 


our concern about improving the public service will 


have been allayed. | submit that no real improvement 


in the public service will be achieved until its prestige 


is raised. So long as the term bureaucrat remains a 


synonym for loafer, leach, mediocrity, fool, knave, and 


possibly even crook and thief and so long as the bu 


reaucracy remains the favorite political football and 


every season remains “open season” for “pot shots 


and character assassination by irresponsible politicians 
real the will be 


imperative in the 


no improvement 


his 


mind 


in public seTvice 
change 


by 
the 


achie ved bas and 
about 


of 


public will not be brought 


the 


raising 


level of education and competence 


public 


service. That may help, but the disparagement of 
the public service bears no reasonable relation to 
its efficiency. The change will come with the 
preparation of students for responsible citizenship. 
1 fear that until our educational system as a whole 
and the universities in particular make training for 
responsible citizenship a primary objective, no last 
ing improvement will be made in our public service. 

Now for a brief final look at the essays. This 
reviewer wis pleasantly surprised by Mr. Kennan’s 
and Mr. Chapin’s frank appraisal of the shortcomings 
of the foreign service and by their observations as 
to the training and personality makeup of the 
foreign officer of Although I 
agree that there is room for more scholarship and 
competence in the foreign service, the most pressing 
need for an attitude of and cordiality 
Americans generally and towards their fel 
low government employes in and out of the state 
department in particular. 


service tomorrow. 


is respect 


towards 


It may be that the recent 
expansion of the foreign service which necessitated 
opening of to rank “outsiders,” the 
changes in the temper of the foreign governments 
and the recent shift in our own State Department 
high command are hastening the emergence of a 
democratically 


doors many 


conscrous seTvice which Is 


foreign 
all to the good. 

The of the proper 
for considerable attention. 
the 


question curriculum comes in 
My preference is toward 
social 


quirement 


sciences and | would make a full course 
of political thought an absolute re 
1 really think that of the 
ment as to curriculum is a matter of semantics 
it really matter whether the 
Republic, Aristotle’s Politics, 
humanistic training im a 
he reads it of an 


thought ? I that it 


history 
much argu 
Does 
Plato's 
of his 
or if 
political 
Pro 
for 


student reads 


ete as part 


“great books” course 
as 

take 
fessor Graham's 
officials know 
political institutions and | would add 
and Dean 


the class 


part assignment 1 
net I 


n 
it does 


that 


view (7) is necessary 


to something of social economic 


of our history 


institutions Appleby’s comments about 


administrative struck a 


very sympathe the 


chord (8) 


Finally, I 


to 


did 
the 


look 


number 


for 


of misspellings a 


the 


not and cannot advise 


reader as 


that 


state 


Phere 


much 


the footnotes 


There is 


interest 


essays have few and easy 
is ne index and mh bibliography 
this ill be of 

j 


pl awcement field 


Danver M. Levi 
Vew Yori 


" 
in volume that w and 


ise to those working in the 


: <<. ( *§ <I & 


The 1949 Men's Career Conference at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio will 


be held on December 2 and 3. 
fields will discuss with 


fl 


Some fifty-five consultants in forty occupational 
the men of the college their occupational choices. 
Occupational conferences for men and women are held in alternate 


vears. 





NEWS COMMENTS 


Library Training Class 
The Free Library of Philadelphia selected 19 
candidates from 110 applicants for its training schol- 
1949-50 term. The year begins in 
March 31, 1950. 
complete the course are appointed to the staff in the 


arships in the 


October and ends Trainees who 


grade of Library Assistant, at a beginning salary of 
$1968 a year. 
grade for 


There are annual increments in each 
month's vacation in the 
week. 

The Training Class of the Free Library has been 
1912 


risen 


five years, a 


summer, and a 35 hour 


in existence since During this time many of 


its graduates have to such administrative posi 
tions as: 
Library Assistant Senior 
First Assistant 
Children’s Librarian 
Branch Librarian 


Head 
Head of Department 


Division 


At present the three basic requirements for all 


between 17-25: 


applicants are age high school 
graduation; residence within the City of Philadelphia 
for one year. Applicants who fulfill these conditions 
are screened on the basis of health (no physical dis 
ability), appearance and speech, school record, and 
record if any Of the 110 
applicants this year, 73 

The 19 
from Il public 
Philadelphia, | 


Sixteen prepared in the academic 


previous employment 
were tested. 

candidates selected are 
Catholic 


from 


men and women 


= hools mn 


Kansas 


course, 3 in the 


and 4 high 


each California ‘and 
commercial 
test for all candidates was held in 


Hall in the Free May 27th 


Specialists in the Board of Education advised on the 


A city-wide 
Pepper Library on 


three-hour battery of tests, which measured verbal 


intelligence, numerical reasoning, clerical aptitude. 


and literary comprehension. Trainees are prepared 
for posts in many types of service in the Free Library 
of Philadelphia and its 42 branch libraries through 
out the city 

The Library has no racial-religious quota policy 
Dur 
trainees have represented 
Philadelphia 


Italian, 


simply accepting each candidate on his merits 
ing the last five years, the 
many racial and religious 


k nglish 


strains in 


French, German. Irish. Japanese 


Jewish, 
Special attention is paid in the cur- 


Lithuanian, Negro, Polish, Russian, Catholic, 
Protestant. 
riculum to the contributions of national-racial peoples. 

Inquiries about the course should be directed to 
Dorothy Hale Litchfield, Head of the Training 
The Free Library of Philadelphia, 


Class, Logan 


Square. 


Research Bulletins 


“Training in New York State Industries” by John 
M. Brophy, and “Apprenticeship in Western New 
York State” by Edward B. Van Dusen, the first two 
research bulletins of the New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell Uni- 
New 


Catherwood an- 


available free of charge to 


Dean M. P. 


versity, are now 
York State 
nounced today. 

Dr. Brophy’s pamphlet 
Mate 


tramming 


residents, 


New 
operation of 
New York 


was undertaken,” Dr. 


York 


plant 


“Training in 
Industries” describes the 


programs in 98 upstate manu 
“This survey 
belief basis for 
beginning, extending, and improving industrial plant 


further 


facturing plants. 


Brophy stated, “in the that as a 


training programs, information was needed 
on the status of existing programs.” 

New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Dr. Brophy 
has been active in the field of 
1935 He holds degrees from Stout Institute, 
University of Minnesota, and the School of Industrial 
Labor Relations. 

In the bulletin “Apprenticeship In Western New 


York State.” Dr. Van Dusen examines the organiza 


An associate professor at the 
industrial education 


since 


and 


tional structure of the apprentice program as it 


Western New York 


will bring together 


3l-county area of 
“It is hoped this study 


persons 


exists in a 
State 

for all 
certain information which will be useful in planning 


interested in apprentice training 
and carrying on their work,” stated Dr. Van Dusen. 

Dr. Van vice-principal in 
charge of technical education at the Pittsfield, Mas 
sachusetts, high school World War Il he 
trained engineering officers for the Navy at Cornell 
He holds Northeastern Boston 


Universities, received his from the 


Dusen is at present 


During 


degrees from and 


and doctorate 
School of 
copies of the 


New 


Cornell Industrial and Labor Relations. 


bulletins may be obtained 


York State 


Single 


free of charge to residents 


rt * <t * 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Corporation Planning to Recruit 
College Seniors 

Glidden Co., The 

Cleveland 14, 

Eli Lilly and Co 


communications shoul be 


1936 Lnion Commerce Building, 
Ohio. Charles F 


Ind inapolis 6, 


Brown 


Indiana All 
R. M 


addressed to 


Yoho Schade 


rather than J. ¢ 


Mining Engineering 


On page 13 of the October 1949 issue of Scnoor 


aNd CoLiece PLACEMENT there appeared a listing 


of institutions having accredited curricula in mining 
of Kentucky should have 


engineering. The University 


been included. 





COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY GRADUATION DATES AND 
PLACEMENT OFFICERS FOR 1949-50 


The Association again presents this annual listing. In many instances, course completion dates are listed 
along with graduation dates since students are available for employment after either. 


he senior interview dates as received from some colleges are those preferred by the educational insti 


tutions, but are not necessarily the only periods for interviews. Most colleges and universities arrange 


interviews throughout the school year for the convenience of business representatives. Placement directors 
request that company recruiters make appointments at least ten days to two weeks in advance of their arrival. 


ALABAMA Alma Downey; February 1, 1950; June 15, 1950; 

Alabama College, Montevallo——A. Anderson; August 7, 1950; August 27, 1950 
January 27, 1950: June 5, 1950. Stanford University, Stanford Eugene W. Dils; 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn -W. S December 16, 1949; March 24, 1950; June 14, 
Farley; December 17, 1949; March 16, 1950; 1950; September 2, 1950. 

June 3, 1950; August 26, 1950 University of California, Berkeley Vera Christie; 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham —Vir Los Angeles, Mildred Foreman; January 26, 
ginia D. McMahan: December 16, 1949: March 1950; June 15, 1950 
16, 1950; June 5, 1950. University of San Francisco, San Francisco 17 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery Norma Wil Frank C. Sunderbruch; January 27, 1950; June 
liams; January 24, 1950; May 22, 1950: August, 4, 1950. 

1950. University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute J. Julius Florence B. Watt: January 26, 1950; June 
Flood; December 1, 1949; March 1, 1950. Senior 17, 1950 
interviews--August 1; December 1; March 1; 
May 1. 

University of Alabama, University Engineering, 
William D. Melilvaine, Jr.; Commerce, Burton a 5 2 
R. Morley; December 16, 1949; March 16, 1950; A, 1907; Brame 3, CED, Sone D, TO 
June 6, 1950: August 25, 1950 University of Colorade, Boulder R. Fred Cham 


P bers; December 17, 1949; March 18, 1950; June 
ARIZONA 10, 1950. ] 
Western State College, Gunnison K. 8S. Carnine; 

December 2, 1949; March 3, 1950; May 19, 
1950; August 20, 1950. 


COLORADO 
Colorado Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Fort Collins—Lyle N. Slonecker; December 


Arizona Mate College, Flagstaff L. J. Betleman: 
January 27, 1950; May 27, 1950 
Arizona State College, Tempe —-Robert F. Menke; 
January 27, 1950; May 22, 1950; September 
1950 CONNECPTICUT 
ARKANSAS Connecticut College, New London I Alice 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville—Buckley 8S Ramsay: June 12, 1950 
Rude; March 4, 1950; May 21, 1950: August Hillyer College, Hartford Philip A. Goold; Jan 
5, 1950. Senior interviews--May 10 uary 23, 1950; June 11, 1950. Senior interviews 
ALIFORNIA November 28-December 16; March 6-31. Other 
California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 4 dates by arrangement 
Donald S. Clark: June 9, 1950. Senior inter Saint Joseph College, West Hartford — Marguerite 
views——-Monday through Friday, January 10 to \. Riley; June 9, 1950. 
June | Avoid March 13-27 rrinity College, Hartford—-John F. Butler; Feb 
College of the Pacific, Stockton— Elliott J. Taylor: ruary 1, 1950; June 18, 1950; September 1, 1950 
January 28, 1950; June 10, 1950; July 21, 1950 University of Connecticut, Storrs John E. Powers; 
August 25, 1950 June 28, 1950; June 11, 1950. Senior inter 
Fresno State College, Fresno 4--J. W. Canfield views -December 17 -January 2: January 18 
February 1, 1950; June 15, 1950. February 6; April 1-10; May 27 -June 11 
Humboldt State College, Arcata—Ivan C. Milhous: Wesleyan University, Middletown Herbert I 
January 27, 1950; June 5, 1950; July 28, 1950: Connelly; February 2, 1950; June 10, 1950 
August 25, 1950 Senior interviews. November 29-December 14 
Long Beach City College, Long Beach 6— Landy January 9-20; February 9-March 30; April 13 
E. McBride; June 15, 1950 May 12: May 17-26 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 41 -Marguerite ale University, New Haven Stuart H. Clement; 
G. Vandever; February 1, 1950; June 13, 1950 February 1950: June 1950. Senior interviews 
Pomona College, Claremont William L. Wheat: o Monday through Friday Avoid December 16 
June 11, 1950 January 5: January 23-February 6; March 3; 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco 2 April 3-10 
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DELAWARE 

University of Delaware, Newark—-Colonel D. M. 
Ashbridge; February 1, 1950; June 4, 1950; 
September 20, 1950. interviews—No- 
vember 1-May 20. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

American University, Washington—Eloise N. 
Magaw; January 29, 1950; May 30, 1950; July 
23, 1950; September 13, 1950. 

George Washington University, Washington 6 
Leonard Vaughan; February 22, 1950; May 31, 
1950. 

Georgetown University, School of Foreign Service, 
Washington 7—Estill M. Guinane; January 27, 
1950; June 3, 1950. 

FLORIDA 

Florida State 
Tully; December 15, 
June 5, 1950. 

John B. Stetson University, De Land—Edward C. 
Furlong; December 16, 1949; March 17, 1950; 
June 5, 1950; August 18, 1950. 

University of Florida, Gainesville—A. W. Boldt; 

1950; May 16, 1950; July, 1950. 
Prefer December, March and 


Senior 


Glover E. 
March 15, 1950; 


University, Tallahassee 
1949; 


January 13, 
Senior interviews 
April. 
University of Miami, Miami 
February 6, 1950; June 12, 
1950; September 12, 1950. 
University of Tampa, Tampa 
January 28, 1950; June 2, 
GEORGIA 
Emory University, Emory 
Watson; December 21, 
June 3, 1950 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta—-Fred W 
Ajax; December 17, 1949; March 18, 1950; 
June 10, 1950; September 9, 1950 
(,eorgia, Athens 
December 17, 1949; March 18, 
1950 August 31, 1950 
October 3-December 10; 
March 23-June 2; June 
HAWAII 


University of 


Louis A. Miller; 
1950; August 16, 
Howard G. Baker; 
1950. 


University—-Charles N. 
1949; March 2], 1950; 


Anne Seawell; 
1950; June 10, 


Senior 


University of 


Interviews 
January 4-March 11; 
15-August 26 
Hawaii, Honolulu--(Mrs.) M. Y 
Nakatauka: June 14, 1950 
IDAHO 
daho State College, Pocatello —( \ 
February 4, 1950; May 29, 1950 
Idaho, Moscow Harlow H 
bell; June 5, 1950 
ILLINOIS 
Aurora College, Aurora--H. A 
1949; June 14, 1950 
Peoria--Leo G. Bent 
1950; July 21, 


lallberg 


Lniversity of Camp 


Cooprider; De 
cember 20, 
February 
1950; August 


Bradley | niversity, 
1, 1950; June 12 
24, 1950 

Carthage College, Carthage—Pearl | 
January 27, 1950; July 5, 1950 


DePaul University, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1 


Goeller, 


Dorothy Dockstader; January 30, 1950; June 9, 
1950. 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 16—H. 
L. Minkler; January 28, 1950; June 10, 1950. 

James Millikin University, Decatur—Glen R. 
Smith; January 26, 1950; June 3, 1950. 

Knox College, Galesburg—W. Lyle Willhite; De- 
cember 16, 1949; March 18, 1950; June 12, 1950. 

Lake Forest College, Lake Forest—Wallace D. 
Johnson; January 30, 1950; June 4, 1950. 

Loyola University, Chicago—Thomas M. Kennedy; 
February 1, 1950; June 14, 1950. 

Monmouth College, Monmouth—Richard Petrie; 
February 1, 1950; June 6, 1950. 

National College of Education, Evanston—Eliza- 
beth; Springstun; January 30, 1950; June 7, 
1950; August 18, 1950. 

Northwestern University, Evanston—-Frank S. En 
dicott; December 17, 1949; March 18, 1950: 
June 12, 1950; August 26, 1950. Senior inter- 


Would like companies to avoid 2 weeks 


views 
before graduation dates and 2 weeks after regis- 
tration date. 

Rosary College, River Forest 
June 5, 1950. 
Southern Illinois 
mond H. Dey; December 3, 

1950; June 10, 1950; August 4, 1950. 
University of Chicago 37—Lowell 5S. 
December 16, 1949; March 17, 1950; 
1950; September 1, 1950. Senior in 


preferred January 


Sister Mary Fidelis; 


Carbondale —-Ray- 
1949; March 11, 


University, 


Chicago, 
Calvin; 
June 16, 
terviews after except for 
December graduates. 

Illinois, Urbana—-H. S. Dawson; 


1950; June 18, 1950; 


University of 
February 12, August 25, 
1950 

Wheaton College, Wheaton Rana B 


27, 1950; June 12, 1950; 


McDonald; 
January August 18, 
1950. 
INDIANA 
Butler University, Indianapolis Paul W 
27, 1950; August 25, 1950; 
April-May 


Greencastle 


Nicely; 
January June 12, 

1950. Senior interviews 
De Pauw 


Farber; 


University, Robert H 
February 1, 1950; June 11, 1950 
1-Mav 1 
Evansville Everette 


March 11, 1950; 


Senior 

January 

Evansville College, 
December 1949; 
1950: June 10, 1950 

Franklin College, Franklin 
land; January 27, 1950; 

Goshen College. 
5. 1950. 


interviews 
Walker; 


June 3, 


Kenneth M 
June 11, 1950 
Karl L. Massanari: June 


Cleve 


Goshen 


College, Hanover Robert Calvert, Jr.: 
1950; June 12, 1950 


December 


Hanover 
senior inter 


April 


January 26, 


views — Avoid 20-January 5; 
1-11 
Huntington College, Huntington 


Wilford P. Musgrave June 5, 


1950, 


\l Edna Shipley, 
1950; August 4, 
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College. Roy V. 


1950; 


Indiana Central 
Davis; January 26, 


Indiana State 


Indianapolis 

June 5, 1950. 

Teachers College, Terre 
Wayne E. Schomer; December 16, 1949; 
22, 1950; June 11, 1950; July 21, 
August 25, 1950. 

Indiana University, Bloomington 
January 31, 1950; June 5, 1950; 
Senior 


Haute 
March 
1950: 


John E. Steele; 
August 11, 1950 
30-December 14: 
April 14 


interviews-—-November 
January 6-18; February 20-April 3; 
May 24; June 26-August 9. 

Lafayette—F. Lynn Cason; 
June 18, 1950; August 19, 


University, 
1950: 


Purdue 
February 5, 
1950. 

lri-State College, Angola 
cember 16, 1949; March 17, 
August 25, 1950 
and last week of each term. 

Notre Dame, Notre Dame 

January 18, 1950; May 24, 1950 

University, Valparaiso—-Oliver 

January 28, 1950; June 4, 1950. 


Gerald Moore; De 
1950; June 9, 1950; 
Senior interviews—Avoid first 
University of W. R. 
Dooley ; 
Valparaiso 
Graebner; 
IOWA 
Central Pella—Walter D. De 
January 28, 1950; June 5, 1950; August 4, 
Moines—George F. 
May 29, 1950. 
G. Lester Duke; 
June 6, 1950 
Ames——-M. D. Helser; De 
March 17, 1950; June 9, 1950, 
August 26, 1950 
College, Mt. Pleasant -G B 
1950; 1950. 


Koc k : 
1950 
Ander 


Drake University, Des 


January 27, 1950; 


son; 
Grinnell College, Grinnell Feb 
ruary 1, 1950; 
State College, 
cember 17, 1949; 
July 19, 1950: 
Wesleyan 
Furell; January 28, 
Northwestern 
Edwin J 
1950 
Ambrose College, 
January 28, 1950 
State University of 
Barnes; February 4, 
9. 1950 
KANSAS 
Bethany College. 
June 5, 1959 
Fort Hays Kansas 
\ Artman; 
1950 


lowa 


lowa 
June 5, 
Cuty 


May 27 


Junior College, 


Aalberts; 


Orange 
January 24, 1950: 
Davenport. -L. W. Bowie: 
June 4, 1950; August 4, 1950 
lowa, City -Helen M 
1950: 10, 1950: August 


lowa 


June 


Aileen Henmon 
April 1-15 
Hays Ethel 

May 25, 1950 


Lindsborg 
Interviews 
College 
1950 


Senior 
State 
January 
July 28 
Kansas State Colle Manhattan Deans of each 
school 28, 1950: May 28. 1950: August 
>. 1950 
Kansas 
Daughtry: 
"9. 1950 
kK msas State 
Hart 
1, 1950 
Municipal University of 
Arts, L. Hekhuis 
gineering, Frank Neff 


January 


Alex 
July 


State Teachers 


January 21, 1950 


College, Emporia 
May 27, 1950 


College 
June 1, 


Pittsburg -R. W 
1950 August 


Teachers 
January 27, 1950; 
Wichita, Wichita Liberal 
Jusiness Administration, En 


leaching, Beulah Mullen; 


June 5, 1950; August 4, 1950; 
1950. 
Ottawa University, 
May 29, 1950. 
St. Mary College, Xavier 
1950. April 16, May 18. 
Southwestern College, Winfield —W. W. Mony 
peny; May 23, 1950; July 22, 1950. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence—F. S, 
January 27, 1950; June 5, 1950; 
KENTUCKY 
Berea College, Berea—-Charles Carrington; January 
27, 1950; June 5, 1950. 
Georgetown College, Georgetown 


September 1, 


Ottawa—Roy W. Browning; 
Sister Julia; May 29, 


Senior Interviews 


Pinet; 
August 2, 1950. 


J. Foley Snyder; 
January 28, 1950; June 6, 1950; August 15, 1950 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester May 29, 
1950; 1950. 

Union College, Barbourville —S. W. Grise; January 
28, 1950; May 30, 1950; July 12, 1950; August 
19, 1950 


niversity of 


August 4, 


Kentucky, Lexington 29--L. H. 
Carter; January 27, 1950; June 1, 1950; August 
15, 1950 Avoid 
17-January May 
niversity of Louisville——Liberal Arts, 
William Braasch; February 4, 1950; June 13, 
1950; Engineering, M. L. Miller; December 17, 
1949; March 25, 1950; June 17, 1950; September 

23, 1950 
LOUISIANA 

Louisiana 
Woodard; 
August 10, 
Louisiana State 
neering, W ] 
August, 1950 


December 


22-31. 


Senior interviews 
3; January 22-31; 


Louisville, 


Helen 
1950; 


Ruston 
May 31, 


Institute, 
1950: 


Polytechnic 
January 24, 
1950. 
University, Engi 
1950: 


Baton Rouge 
Evans; January 1950; June, 

DS 
August, 


Institute, Lafayette 
1950 1950: 


Southwestern Louisiana 
Byrnside ; 
1950 


February June, 


University, New Orleans John H. Stibbs; 


1950 


Pulane 
June 6, 
MAINE 
Bates Lewiston -Paul B 
1950: June 11, 1950 
Brunswick  S 
June 17, 1950 


graduate a, 


College, Bartlett; Feb 
ruary 
Bowdoin 


Senior 


College, 


February 4, 1950; inter 
1-Febru 
Avoid 


March 


views February December 
January 9-June 1 


February 4, 22 


ary |: June graduates, 
December 21-January 
24-April 5-19 
olby College, 


12, 1950 


Waterville-—G Goddard; June 


Maine, 
1950 


Orono 


June 18 


niversity of kway: 


Philip J. Bro« 
February 4, 1950 
MARYLAND 
Cour her College 
December 15, 
1950 


Baltimore Mary 17 
1949; March 16, 1950 


MeCurley 
June 12 
Mary G 


ge, Frederick Helfenstein 


1, 1950 
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Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore—Robert P. 

Biunno; June 13, 1950. 

University of Baltimore, Baltimore—-John  R. 

January 27, 1950; June 10, 1950; 
September 1, 1950. Senior interviews—January, 
May, August. 

University of Maryland, College Park—Lewis M. 
Knebel; February 1, 1950; June 9, 1950; June 
10, 1950 Senior interviews Preferred dates, 
February 7-10. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst College, Amherst -J. Alfred Guest; June 
1, 1950. 

Bentley School of Accounting and Finance, 921 
Boylston Street, Boston 15--J. Earle Bradley; 
June 9, 1950. Senior interviews February-May. 
Aveid March 26-31 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill 67—George P. 
Donaldson; January 6, 1950; June 2, 1950; 
August 4, 1950. 

Emmanuel College, 400 The Fenway, Boston 15 
J. Patricia Marsh; June 6, 1950. 

Harvard College and Graduate School of Arts and 


Spellissy ; 


Sciences, Cambridge 38 Donald S. Bradshaw; 
February 3, 1950: June 22, 1950. 

Holy Cross College, Worcester. Edward A. Ken 
nedy, Jr.; January 28, 1950; June 14, 1950. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 

59 -Carlton FE. Tucker; February 1, 1950; June 
10, 1950: September, 1950. Senior interviews 
Avoid December 23-January 2; March 27-April 
4 19 No interviews for June Graduates after 

May 27. 

Northeastern University, Boston 15 —-W. E. Night 
ingale; June 25, 1950. 

Radcliffe College, Cambridge 38 Edith G. Sted 
man; June 21, 1950. 

Anna M. Hanson; June 
12, 1950. Senior interviews Avoid December 
20-January 4 
24-April 3 

Smith College, Northampton 
5, 1950 

Springheld College, Springfield) Howard H. Mac 
Mullen: December 15, 1949; June 10, 1950 

Tufts College, Medford Viola Saltmarsh. Inter 
views began November 14. 


Simmons College, Boston 
January 26-February 6, 22; March 


Alice N. Davis; June 


University of Massachusetts, Amherst. Guy \ 
Glatfelter; February 1, 1950; June 5, 1950. 
Wellesley College, Wellesley Joan F. Bishop; 
June 12, 1950 

Wheaton College, Norton Ruth Brooks: June 11, 
1950 

Williams Williamstown William 0. 


Wvyekoff; June 18, 1950. Senior interviews 


( ollege . 


December 17-January 3: January 21-February 5: 
April 1-9; May 24 
MICHIGAN 
Albion College, Albion -Thomas M. Carter: Jan 
vary 26, 1950: June 5, 1950 


Marygrove College, Detroit 21--Mary L. Gitre; 
June 7, 1950. 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, 
Houghton—-L. F. Duggan; December 17, 1949; 

March 18, 1950; June 9, 1950; August, 1950. 
Senior interviews —Avoid December 17-January 
3; March 18-27; April 7; May 30. 

Michigan State College, East Lansing -Tom King; 
May 26, 1950; June 4, 1950. 

University of Detroit, Detroit 21 
Suzio; June 14, 1950. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor —-T. Luther 
Purdom; February 5, 1950; June 17, 1950; 
August 18, 1950. Senior interviews November 
1-December 15; January 5-19; February 14-April 
6; April 13-May 31. 

Wayne University, Detroit 21 


Anthony L. 


Merland A. Kopka; 
February 2, 1950; June 15, 1950. Senior inter- 
views Avoid December 12-16; January 19- Feb- 
ruary 3; April 6-14; May 30; June 5-15. 


MINNESOTA 


Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji--G. M. 
A. More; December 2, 1949; March 10, 1950; 
June 9, 1950. 

Carleton College, Northfield Leith Shac kel: Feb- 
ruary 4, 1950; June 12, 1950. Senior interviews 

December 16-January 3; March 31- April 11. 

College of Saint Teresa, Winona; Sister M. 
Romana; June 5, 1950; August 2, 1950. 

Macalester College, St. Paul 5 -Donald J. Ries- 
berg; January 26, 1950; June 5, 1950. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis —Engineer- 
ing, Elmer W. Johnson; Others, B. E. Young- 
quist; December 15, 1949; March 16, 1950; 
June 10, 1950; July 20, 1950; August 24, 1950. 
Senior interviews January-March 9; April 3- 


May 26. Avoid February 13-22; 
19 


April 7; May 


MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg —J. R. 
Johnson; December 2, 1949; March 10, 1950; 
June 2, 1950; August 17, 1950. 

Mississippi State College, State College —-R. D. 
Williams; January 26, 1950: May 29, 1950; 
August 21, 1950. Senior interviews Arranged 

by Dean of school; Agriculture, E. B. Colmer; 

Education; B. P. Brooks; Business, R. C. 

Weems: Engineering, Harold Flinsch: Science, 

Clay Lyle: Graduate School, Herbert Drennon. 

Winnie C 

January 27, 1950; May 29, 1950; 

August 18, 1950. 


University of Mississippi, University 
Turner; 


MISSOURI 


Central College, Fayette Marie 
January 28, 1950: June 5, 1950 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg 
Leta Dawes; May 24, 1950; August 4, 1950. 


Senior interviews Prefer interviews to begin 


Vilhauer; 


after January. 
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Lindenwood College, St 
June 5, 1950. 
Missouri 


. Charles. -Mary Lichliter; 

Teachers 
Mittler; March 2, 
10, 1950. 

Park College, Parkville 

1, 1950; June 5, 1950. 
Louis University, St. Louis—G. A. Koetting: 

February 4, 1950: June 6, 1950: July 28, 1950 

Tarkio College, Tarkio--Fred L. Keller, May 23, 
1950. 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City DeGroff 
Platte; January 19, 1950; May 26, 1950; July 
15, 1950; August 26, 1950. 

University of Missouri, Columbia School of Edu 
cation, L. A. Eubank: February 1, 1950; June 
9, 1950; August 4, 1950. 

Washington University, St. 


College, Kirksville—E.  F. 
1950; May 25, 1950; 


August 


Ethel D. Lock; February 


™. 


Louis ( Mrs.) 
Settle: January 30, 1950; June 6, 1950. 

MONTANA 

Montana State College, Bozeman— John Lee; De 
1949; March 15, 1950; June 9, 1950 
State Missoula Warren F 
December 15, 1949; March 16, 1950; 
1950; August 18, 1950 


Alden 


comber 17, 

Montana 
Mead; 
June 5, 

NEBRASKA 

Dana College, Blair -F. H. Larson; May 26, 1950 

Nebraska Central College, Central City—-O. W. 
Carrell; June’ 5, 1950. 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln——T 
January 28, 1950; June 5, 1950. Senior inter 
views—Avoid December 17-January 2; January 
8-27: April 7-12; April 27-29; May 24-June 3, 5. 

Omaha, Omaha John E. Woods; 

1950; 1950; August 18, 


University, 


J. Thompson: 


University of 
January 30, 
1950. 

NEVADA 


University of 


Nevada, Reno Rex 
ruary 3, 1950; 
August 25, 1950. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Colby Junior College, New London 
ing; June 12, 1950 


Daniels: Feb 
June 12, 1950; July 21, 1950; 


Helen Spauld 
Dartmouth College, Hanover 


1950; June 11, 
December 17-January 4; 


Donald W. Cameron; 
1950. Senior inter 
March 25-April 


February 1, 
views 
10 
St. Anselm's College, Manchester—-Rev. Bernard 
G. Holmes; February 4, 1950; June 9, 1950 
University of New Hampshire, Durham—-Donald H 
Richards: February 3, 1950; June 11, 1950 
NEW JERSEY 
Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford Dorothy 
M. Reeves: 1950; June 1, 1950 
Senior January 11-May 3 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark 
H. Stephans; June 14, 1950 
February 1-June 9 


January 31, 
interviews 
Clarence 


Senior interviews 


Princeton University, Princeton 
June 12, 1950 


Gordon G. Sikes: 


Senior interviews —-February 7 


May 15; Also, November 
graduate degree men. 
Rider College, Trenton 9 —-G. Kenneth Conover: 
February 24, 1950; May 26, 1950; August 18, 
1950. 
Rutgers University, New 
Kirkwood; February 1, 


Senior interviews 


15-December 15 for 


Brunswick John P 
1950; June 11, 1950 
November l June l. 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken Harold 
R. Fee: February 8, 1950: June 10, 1950. 
Senior interviews prefer November 14-December 
22 for February graduates; March 13-April 28 
for June graduates. 

NEW MEXICO 

New Mexik 0 | ollege ot Agri ulture and Mex hanic 
Arts, Syate College 
28, 1950; June 4, 


Goldie Slingerland; 
1950; August 5, 1950. 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque — Brad 
Prince; January 28, 1950; June 5, 1950; August 
5. 1950 Avoid December 17 
January 3; 
NEW YORK 
Adelphi College, Garden City — Elizabeth O'Neill; 
January 27, 1950; June 14, 1950 
Alfred University, Alfred Edward 1 
February 4, 1950: June 9, 1950 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn Robert | 
January 20, 1950: June 2. 1950. 
ity College of New York, New York 3] Robert 
J. Shotter; January 20, 1950: June 15, 1950 
larkson College of Technology, 
F. Lafley; June 11, 1950. Senior interviews 
February 15-May 15. Avoid April 6-13 
olgate University, Hamilton -G. H. Estabrooks: 
January 28, 1950; June 12, 1950. Senior inter 
1-17, January 3-18 for 
January graduates; May for June graduates 
ollege of Mt. St. Vineent, New York 63 
J. O'Donnell; June 6, 1950. 
ollege of New Ro« helle, New Rox helle 
Wightwick; June 5, 1950. 
olumbia University, New 
Moore: 1950: 
Cornell University, Ithaca 


Januar y 


Senior interviews 


April 5-10. 


Hawthorne; 


Link; 


Potsdam Alan 


views—prefer December 


Marvy 
M. Irene 


York 27 Robert F 
June 3, 1950 

John 1 
1950; June 12, 1950 
(Mrs) 


February 2, 
Munschauer; 
February 1, 
Elmira 
Clute; June 10, 1950 
Fordham University, New 
McCabe; June 


Hamilton College, 


College, Elmira 


Howard H 
York 58 
13-14, 1950 
Clinton Winton 
1950; June 12, 1950 


Robert D 


Tolles; Feb 


ruary |, 


Hofstra College, Hempstead LL. ¢ 
uary 24, 1950: June 11, 1950 
Houghton 


Barden; Jan 

College, Houghton —Rachel 
January 24, 1950: June I. 1950 

Hunter College, New York 21 
January 31, 


Davison 


Marion J. Crosby; 
1950; June 21, 1950. Senior inter 
December, January, March, June 
College, New York — Brother 
January 23, 1950: May 22. 1950 


views 
Manhattan Aarian 
Lewis: 
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of the Sacred Heart, New 
May 39, 1950. 
Engineering, H 


Manhattanville College 
York 27--Margaret 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5 Rus- 
sell Beatty; Home Economics, Patricia Gibson; 
Arts, VanDyke Billings; June 3, 1950. 

Queens College, Flushing—-George Davenel; Jan 

1950. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic 
P. Catlin; 


Rogers; 


uary 12, 
Troy Herbert 
January 27, 1950; June 10, 1950. 

Senior interviews October 17-December 16; 

February 27-May 12. Avoid April 5-13. 
St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure 
1950; June 4, 


Institute, 


James 

L. Hayes; January 26, 1950; 
August 6, 1950. 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn 2—Rudolph Corvini; 
January 21, 1950; May 27, 1950. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn 6—Charles A 
Brecht; January 31, 1950; June 15, 1950. 

March 13-31. 

Siena College, Loudonville—John J. Murphy; Jan 
uary 31, 1950; June 15, 1950. 

Skidmore 


Creasy; 


Senior 


interviews 


Springs—Harryette 
Senior interviews 


College, Saratoga 
June 4, 1950. 
8-March 23; April 5-May 12. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse—Verne S. Atwater; 
January 25, 1950; May 20, 1950; September 4, 
1950. Senior January graduates 
November 1-January 17, avoid December 21 
January 4; May March 1-May 15, 
avoid April 6-13; September graduates, July 10 
August 30, avoid July 4. 
College of 
Elizabeth S 
1950 


February 


interviews 


graduates, 


Triple Cities University, 
Endicott 


1950: 


Syracuse 


Plankinton; January 28, 


June 5, Senior interviews--Mon 
day-Friday 
Buffalo, Buffalo 


February 22, 1950; 


14—E. L. 
1950: 


Klingel 
August 


Lniversity of 
hofer; 
», 1950 


W ard I 
1950 
Thornbury ; 


Ro« hester 
June 19, 


Zita L. 


Rox heste Tr, 
February 2, 1950; 
Poughkeepsie 


University of 
Taylor; 
Vassar College, 
1950 
AROLINA 


University, 


June, 
NORTH ¢ 
Duke Durham— Fanni« 
January 31, 1950: June 5, 1950 
High Point College, High Point —Alice ¢ 
May 28-29, 1950. 


Mitchell; 


Gorman; 
January 25. 1950: 
North Carolina State College of 
Engineering, Raleigh FE. L. Cloyd: December 
15, 1949; Mareh 17, 1950; June 11, 1950. 
Queens College. Charlotte (Mrs.) W. M 
Ir.; June 2, 1950 
L niversity of North Carolina. ¢ hapel Hill--Joe M 
December 9, 1950; March 10, 1950: 
1950; August 26, 1950 
Avoid March 16-21 
Wake Forest ¢ ollege, Wake 
Jr.: January 28, 1950 
NORTH DAKOTA 
North Dakota A 


Agriculture and 


Galloway 
May 26 


views 


Senior imnter 


Forest. J. I 
1950 


June , 


College, Fargo —P. J 


ricultural 


Yandle, 


Memory, 


Iverson; June 5, 1950. 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 
Stone; January 28, 1950; June 2, 1950; 
31, 1950. 

OHIO 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea 

December 16, 1949: 
1950. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 
I. William Miller; February 3, 1950; June 9, 
1950; 11, 1950. 

Capital University, Columbus 
1, 1950. 

Institute of Technology, Cleveland 6 
Marion S. Day; January 28, 1950; June 10, 1950. 
Senior January graduates, October 
15-January 15; June graduates March-May. 

College of Wooster, Wooster Arthur F. South- 
wick; January 29, 1950; June 12, 1950. Senior 
interviews Avoid March-April 10. 

Denison University, Granville—Robert E. Dixon: 
January 28, 1950; June 12, 1950. Senior inter- 

February 2-March 30; April 11-May 17. 

Tiffn—Robert A. Bazlen; 


J. Lloyd 
August 


Bertha L. Stiefel; 
March 24, 1950; June 18, 


August 
Earl C. Metz: June 


Case 


interviews 


views 

Heidelberg College, 
June 12, 1950. 

Hiram College, Hiram—-Melvin A. 
cember 16, 1949; February 17, 
1950; June 8, 1950. 

John Carroll University, Cleveland 18—Michael J. 

February 1, 1950; June 12, 1950. 

February graduates, December 
1-15; January 3-15; June graduates, April 11-30; 
May 1-19. 

Kent State University, Kent—-L. H. Munzenmayer: 
December 16, 1949; March 18, 1950; June 10, 
1950; September 1, 1950. 

Kenyon Gambier—Robert  B. 
February, 1950; June, 1950. 

Lake Erie College, Painesville 
June 12, 1950. 
May 26. 

Miami 
January 27, 1950; 
August 28, 1950. 

Mount Alliance 
January, 1950; June 4, 1950; 

Notre Dame College, South 
Reese; June 1, 1950 

Oberlin College, Oberlin -Dorothy M 

1950; June 12, 1950. 

any time, preferably not during January 21-31 

Ohio State University, Columbus 10--A, C. Stal 

December 16, 1949; March 17, 1950; 

1950; September 1, 1950. 

University, Athens Albert C. Gubitz; Feb 

1950; June 11, 1950; August 15, 1950 

December 


Anderson; De 
1950; April 7, 


Vaccaro; 
Senior interviews 


( ‘ollege, Brown: 


Mary E. 


interviews 


Pottorf; 
Senior April 17 
Oxford 


June 12, 


Philip G. Martin; 
1950; July 23, 1950; 


University, 


Milton P. Kerr; 
August 11, 1950 
Euclid—-Mary G. 


Union College, 


Smith; Feb 


ruary |, Senior interviews 


naker; 
June 9, 
Ohio 
ruary 4, 
Senior interviews avoid 17-January 
1: April 4-12. 
Otterbein College 


1950 


Vance: Jan 


Westerville —-F. J 
1950. 


uary 28, June 5 
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University of Akron, Akron—Philip S. Sherman; 
January 28, 1950; June 13, 1950. 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati—-Rex L. Mc 
Hatton; February, 1950; June 1950; August, 
1950. 

University of Dayton, Dayton—Lloyd E. Rensel; 
January 21, 1950: June 3, 1950. 

University of Toledo, Toledo—Richard R. Perry; 
February 6, 1950; June 10, 1950. 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland Harold 
E. Adams; February 1, 1950; June 14, 1950. 
Wilmington Wilmington Muriel  ¢ 
Specht; June 5, 1950; August 19, 1950. Senior 

interviews — March-April. 
Youngstown -Robert D 


( ollege, 


Youngstown College, 
Cooper; June 9, 1950 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater—A. D. Martin; January 27, 1950; 
May 29, 1950; August 1, 1950 

Phillips University, Enid——M. H. Ziegler; January 
20, 1950; May 29, 1950. 

University of Oklahoma, Norman—-Frank A. Ives; 
January 28, 1950; June 5, 1950; August 7, 1950 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa—-Ross H. Beall; January 
21, 1950; May 29, 1950: July 28, 1950 

OREGON 

Oregon State College, Corvallis; December 20, 
1949; June 5, 1950; March 18, 1950 

Pacific University, Forest Grove—D.D. Darland; 
January, 1950; May 28, 1950 

University of Oregon, Eugene—Karl W. Onthank; 
December 20, 1950; March 22, 1950; June 11, 
1950 

University of Portland, Portland--G. R. Boehmer; 
May 28, 1950; August 12, 1950. 

Willamette University, Salem—H. B. Jory; Feb 
ruary 4, 1950; June 10, 1950; August 10, 
1950. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allegheny College, Meadville—Robert T. Sherman; 
February 2, 1950; June 12, 1950. Senior inter 
views-April 1-10. 

Beaver College, Jenkintown 
4, 1950. 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr--(Mrs.) J. I 
Crenshaw: June 6, 1950. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg—-Raymond K 
Irwin; February 4, 1950; June 11, 1950. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13 
Charles E. Wangeman; June 15, 1950. Senior 
interviews February 13-May 26. 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown Mary E. Kriebel; 
June 5, 1950 

Dickinson College, Carlisle—Amos B. Horlacher; 
January 30, 1950; June 4, 1950. Senior inter 
views March April 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 4 
Arthur J. Megraw: June 19, 1950. Senior inter 
views February May. 


Amelia Peck; June 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 22—William J. 
O’Brien; January 30, 1950; June 5, 1950; August 
10, 1950. 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster—Rich 
ard V. Showers; January 28, 1950; June 6, 1950 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls—-John S. Melsaac; 
January 27, 1950; June 6, 1950 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg-—William O. Duck; 
January 27, 1950; June 5, 1950. 

Grove City College, Grove City--J. W. MacDonald; 
February 4, 1950; June 10, 1950. 

Haverford College, Haverford—-Bennett S. Cooper; 
February 4, 1950; June 10, 1950. 

Immaculata College, Immaculata— Sister Anastasia 
Maria; June 7, 1950. 

Juniata College, Huntingdon—J. Melvin Rhodes: 
January 30, 1950; June 5, 1950; August 26, 
1950. 

Lafayette College, Easton—Fred W. Slantz: Feb 
ruary 1, 1950; June 9, 1950. Senior interviews 

February graduates, November 30-December 
19; January 4-18; June graduates, January 4-98: 
February 13-April 4; April 14-May 23 

La Salle College, Philadelphia 41--John J. Kelly; 
June 14, 1950. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville—G. D. Me 
Klveen; June 5, 1950. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem—Everett A. Teal: 
February 5, 1950; June 19, 1950. Senior inter 
views—-February graduates, November 20-De 
cember 20; January 9-20; June graduates, Feb 
ruary 15-March 31; April 12-May 31 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, J. N. Hill: 
February 2, 1950; June 7, 1950 

Moravian College, Bethlehem—Robert W. Jacks: 
February 4, 1950; June 5, 1950. 

Moravian College, for Women, Bethlehem—Edith 
J. Stauffer; June 5, 1950. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 13—Sister M 
Regis; June 6, 1950. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown John H. Wagner: 
January 28, 1950; June 5, 1950. Senior inter 
views December 1-16; January 3-18; May 22 


’ 


June 


Pennsylvania State College, State Colle ge George 
N. P. Leetch: February 7, 1950: June 12. 1950 
Senior interviews—-February graduates October 


10-January 23; June graduates—-February 20 
May 26 


Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 31 
N. Stanton; June 11, 1950 


St. Vincent College, Latrobe—Dr. Jordan; January 
27, 1950; May 28, 1950 
Sarah Lawrence College. 
May 24, 1950 


State Teachers College, California 


Bronxville — Jane 
Gillespie : 
Thomas 
Gilland; January 19, 1950; May 29, 1950: 
gust 15, 1950 


State Teachers ( ollege, East Stroudsburg T homas 
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J. Breitwieser; January 19, 1950; May 29, 1950; 
August 25, 1950. 
Mate 


Allen D. 
29. 1950: 


Lock 
1950: 


Haven 
May 


Teachers College, 
Patterson; January 19, 
August 27, 1950 

Swarthmore Kenneth Alle 
bach, Barbara Colbron; February 2, 1950; June 
12, 1950 February graduates, 

January 14 


College, Swarthmore 
Senior interviews 
before June graduates, before May 
20. 
Temple University, Philadelphia 22--John Barr; 
15, 1950; June 15, 1950. 
Thiel College, Greenville—Alton G. Kloss; 
25, 1950; May 31, 1950. 
University of Pennsylvania, 
Craig 
1950. 


December 


February 
January 


Philadelphia 4 —E. 
ll, 1950; June 14, 
November-June, avoid 
21-January 5; April 1-11. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 13—C. H. 
Ebert, Jr.; February 2, 1950; June 14, 1950 
Washington and Jefferson College, Washington 
Edward M 

1950 
Waynesburg College, Waynesburg——-M. K 
1950: Ll, 1950. 
Chambersburg Anne C. 


Sweeten; February 


Senior interviews 


Power; January 30, 


Talpas; 
February 5, June 
Wilson College, 
June 12, 1950 
RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence 


Bodkin; 


James A. 
June 5, 
Robert 
12, 1950 


Cunning 
1950. 
D. ¢ 


ham, Jr January 27, 1950; 
Rhode Island College, Kingston 
man; 1950: June 
SOUTH ¢ 
Coker College, 
May 29, 1950 
of Charleston, Charleston E. E 
May 30, 1950 
Greenville 
1950; June 5, 1950; August 
College, Gaffney—Harold P 
28, 1950; May 28, 1950. 
of South Carolina, Columbia —Basil M 
28, 1950: June 5, 1950 
I 


tock =Hill--John GC 


ash 
January 28, 
AROLINA 
Hartsville Kenneth G 
College 

January 26, 1950; 
Davie Jan 
1950 


Jovy: 
10, 


Furman University, 
vary 28, 
Limestone 
January 
L niversity 
Parks; January 
Winthrop College 
June 4, 1950 
rH DAKOTA 
South Dakota State 
Chapman; December 17, 
1950 


SOI 
College, 


1949; 


Brookings -R. Y 
March 17 
June 5, 
Dakota, 
January 28, 1950; 
Yankton College, Yankton-Teaching 
E.v.R. Altena 1950 
TENNESSE! 
lenne ss 
Leonard Crawford: 
8, 1950 


Vermillion —H 
May 27, 1950 
(Miss) 


Lniversity of South 


Brookman: 
June > 
wkerville 


1949 
1950: 


Polytechnic Institute, ¢ 
December 17, 
June 3, 1950: July 11, 
19, 1950 

Chattanooga, Chattanooga 


2, 1950; 


L niversity ot 


Blocker: February June 1, 


1950; June 20, 


K uehner : 


lowell; 


W heeler; 


Kelly: 


1950: 


March 
August 


Betty 


1950: Sentor 


8-24. 

James R. 
18, 1950; 
Senior inter 


Avoid January 9-25; May 


Knoxville 


interviews 
University of Tennessee, 
Jakes; December 17, 1949; March 
June 5, 1950; August 25, 1950 
views-— Monday-Friday. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville 
Graduate, Ava F. Sellers; 
Lewis, Dorothy B. Winton; 
March 16, 1950: 
1950. Senior 
4: March 


Arts and Science. 
Engineering, Fred 
December 17, 1949: 
1950; August 19, 
December 10-January 
May 24-June 5. 


June 3, 
interviews 


10-11; 


TEXAS 


Abilene 
Adams; January 
25, 1950. 

Agricultural 


Abilene Walter H 
26, 1950; May 29, 1950: 


Christian College, 


August 
and Mechanical College of Texas, 
Wendell R. 


June 2, 1950; 


Senior interviews 


Horsley; January 

July, 1950; August, 
1950. Monday-Friday; Avoid 
December 22-January 3; January 21-February 1: 
April 7-10; May 27-June 2 

North Texas State College, Denton-—E 

29, 1950; May 28, 


College Station 
27, 1950: 


H. Farring 
ton; January 1950: 
25, 1950. 
Rice Institute, 
June 2, 1950. 
for Engineering students; 
Liberal Arts students. 
Methodist 


Febr uary l, 


August 


Whitlock Zander, Jr.: 
Prefer Monday 
10 a. m 


Houston 
Senior interviews 
Any day after 
for 
Southern 
Robb; 
1950. 
Texas State College for 


David Y 
1950; 


University, Dallas 
1950; June 3, 


Women, 
1950: 


Denton 


Hammond; February 5, June 5, 1950: 
August 31, 1950. 
Texas Technological 
Jenkins; January 27, 1950: 

gust 25, 1950. 
Texas Western College, El 
May 29, 1950: August 


Lniversity of 


Lubbock: 
May 22, 


Jean A 
1950; Au 


College, 


Paso—-F. 


», 1950 


» 
Houston, Houston 


1950; June 5, 
Austin 
June 5, 


1950. 
Ralph E. 
1950: 


January 30, 
Texas, 
1950: 


University of 
January 31, 
1950. 

TAH 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City —-Herald 1 
Carlston; December 17, 1949; March 18, 
June 13, 1950: August 30, 1950. 

Utah State Agricultural ¢ 
Carlisle; December 16, 
June 2, 1950. 
ducted 

ERMONT 

Middlebury College. 
k. J. Willey; 

Norwich University, 
June 11, 1950 

University of Vermont and State 

Eugene K 

12, 1950 


ollege, Logan John ( 
1949: March 15, 
interviews — mostly 


Senior con 


during spring quarter 
Middlebury 
January 28, 1950: 


Northfield 


Barbara 
June 8, 1950 
Robert J 


Agricultural Col 
Eakin; 


lege, Burlington January 


1950; June 


August, 


Bertie 


Hewitt; 
Russell; 


Frede; 


September 1, 


1950: 


1950; 


Wells: 


Ollry: 


ye 
~?), 
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VIRGINIA Salem College, Salem—E. A. Elliott; January 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg —John 1950; June 1, 1950 
C. Bright; February 1, 1950; June 11, 1950; West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon 
August 22, 1950 January 29, 1950; May 30, 1950; August 
Longwood College, Farmville—(Mrs.) Mary W 1950 
Watkins; June 5, 1950; August 12, 1950 WISCONSIN 


Lynchburg College, Lynchburg—Jacob H. Cun Beloit College. Beloit—Men. G. E. JIohneon 

ningham; January 27 1950; June 5, 1950 Women, Elizabeth Stanton; February 3, 1950; 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg June 11. 1950 

Alice M. Needham; June 5, 1950. Senior inter Carroll College, Waukesha—Lawrence H. Beaudin: 

2 9 ‘ 

views—January 28-30; March 18-29 January 28, 1950; June 5, 1950; August 4, 1950 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar—Helen K. Mull; Lawrence College, Appleton Robert S. Wilch; 
. ss : a P 
June 5, 1950 February 1, 1950; June 11, 1950 


University of Richmond, Richmond —Kichmond Marquette Untversity, Milwaukee—Liberal Arts 
College, ¢ J. Gray: Business Administration, Allen C. 


E. Robert Welsch: January 28, 1950; June 5, 
1950; August, 1950 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville—Charles H 
Kauffmann; January 28, 1950; June 12, 1950; 
August 19, 1950 
Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg 
(Mrs.) John C. Russell: January 31, 1950 
June 5, 1950 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg--W. H 
Cato; December 17, 1950; March 21, 1950; June 
12, 1950 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington — Wil 
liam M. Hinton; February 2, 1950: June 9, 1950 
WASHINGTON 
Central Washington College of Education E. | 
Samuelson; December 16, 1950; March 26, 1950; 
June 7, 1950: August 17, 1950 WYOMING 


College of Puget Sound, Tacoma—Raymond | University of Wyoming. Larcemie R. |} Mi 


Mouall (ilve> Lats F Deadiek: tee Oh Whinnie December 17, 1949; March 18, 1950: 


ye 
», 


Siebers; Engineering, Richard J 
Panlener; Business Administration, Orville 
Palmer; February 1, 1950; June 11, 1950; En 
gineering, December 18, 1949: March 25, 1950: 
June 6, 1950; August 15, 1950 

Northland College, Ashland -John T. Kendrigan: 
June 12, 1950 Senior interviews no evening 
appointments 

Ripon College, Ripon J. Frederie Andrews; 
January 20, 1950; June 2, 1950. Senior interviews 

Avoid April 1-17 

University of Wisconsin, Madison -Engineering, 
Henry G. Goehring; Commerce, Henry R 
Trumbower; Women, Emily Chervenik: June 17, 
1950. Senior interviews January 19-28: June 
13; April 8-16 


or + 10% ae 2 10% June 5, 1950; August 25, 1950 
1950: June 4, 1950: August 18, 1950 


State College of Washington, Pullman Walter M CANADA 
Bristol; January 30, 1950; June 1, 1950 MeGill University, Montreal 4 M. MeDougall 
University of Washington, Seattle Norman D April 24, 1950; Senior interviews before March 
Hillis: December 15, 1949: March 15, 1950: +] 
June 15, 1950 L niversity of Toronto, Ontario J. Kenneth Brad 
Whitworth College, Spokane Estella E. Baldwin; ford; Liberal Arts and General Sciences, May 
June 5, 1950 19, 1950; Engineering, April 21, 1950. Senior 


WEST VIRGINIA interviews 


avoid December 10-January 15; in 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont-—Eleanor R terviews must be completed by: Liberal Arts 
Bayley: January 27, 1950: May 29, 1950: Au General Sciences, April 14; Engineering, March 
gust 19, 1950 4 


* <t * <i 


TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 


Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio— Marjori« istry: F. M. Kinard, Arts and Sciences 
\. Bennett: March 29, 1950: June 23. 1950 Earle, Engineering; W. H. Washington. 
tion; H. M. Brown, Textiles 


Boston University, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
Clarence E. Forbes: January 21, 1950: May 


1950 


llege of St. Elizabeth, Convention Station 
Julia E. Read: June 7. 1950 


| niversity of Denver. Denver 10. Colorado Albert 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, S. ¢ Pirnat December 1949 March 1950 June 
H. P. Cooper, Agriculture H. L. Hunter, Chem 1950; August 1950 








A person worth meeting 


He’s a student of men and affairs—a good citizen — honest, 
intelligent, forthright. He — or she — is the Penn Mutual Under- 
writer at whose finger-tips is the “know how” to help you arrange 
your insurance program. If you are looking for a career that offers 
unusual opportunities and that will be both beneficial to you and the 


community in which you live, write to us today for our Sales Aptitude 


Test. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED IN 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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President Hardwick, in his announcement of the establishment of this Committees, meade the following 
statement: 

“It is believed that this new committee will have a profound effect upon the trend of 
thought in the future in the increasingly broad field of College Placement. It is felt that 
while various forces have been at work in recent years in helping fo fix the attention of 
educators upon this problem of placement as an educational function, the present time seems 
highly propitious for a new step in pointing the way to definite standards of precedents iar 
the set-up of such departments within the colleges, and this new committee has, for one of 
its principal purposes, the accomplishment of this objective.” 
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